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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING A THEOLOGICAL MODEL OF MINISTRY FOR 
A LIMITED OR UNTRAINED AFRICAN AMERICAN 
BAPTIST CLERGY IN PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


by 
Lee E. Fields, Jr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 


Robert Walker, DMin 
Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., DMin 
Brenda Braam, DMin 


Churches suffer because of the lack of training among clergy leadership. If the ministers 
were receiving adequate training, then they would be better equipped to lead their 
congregants. Such would also help the leadership to be more effective in meeting the 
holistic needs of its parishioners. Therefore, the hypothesis of this project is through 
formal/theological training amongst African American Baptist clergy in my South East 
Texas context through a model of ministry of a Clergy Training Institute. Such training 
would be provided. The methodology to ascertain the effectiveness of this project is 


through mixed methodology with pre- and post-test surveys. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


NRSV New Revised Standard Version 


Preparing yourself through religious education will allow you to walk with kings and 
crack nuts with hogs. 


—Rev. Cullen B. Washington, Sr., “Lecture on Preaching.” 


INTRODUCTION 


This project bears the title “Developing A Theological Model of Ministry for 
Limited or Untrained African American Baptist Clergy in Port Arthur, Texas.” In this 
particular context where I serve as a senior pastor, I have endeavored to highlight the 
immediate necessity for formal or theological training amongst African American clergy 
within the Baptist faith and those persons interested in ministry who will minister to the 
twenty-first century worshipper. There is an ever-pressing need amongst the African 
American Baptist clergy to meet the holistic needs of its congregants to address the 
multiple adverse circumstances that threaten the community and people at large. 

An old adage says, “This is not your grandmother’s world,” is one that voices the 
sentiments of the need of formal/theological training. 

With certainty, the circumstances to which both church and community face now 
were not the challenges that one’s grandmother faced during their time. The church, 
community and humanity as a whole are facing problems that tug at one’s faith and core 
beliefs and is in need of tender love, care, compassion and most of all astute discipline. 
All to which I would argue can be enhanced by formal and theological training. 
Moreover, I have developed a model of ministry that will address multiple areas which 
would serve to encourage, enhance and empower those in ministry to embrace the need 
for formal training. The following multiple units housed within this thesis/project will 


detail the process and speak to its movement from vision to reality. 


Chapter one, Ministry Focus, deals with primarily three areas: my spiritual 
autobiography and calling in ministry, the context in which I serve in the greater Port 
Arthur-Beaumont, Texas area and the synthesizes of these two areas that manifest itself 
in my synergy. This is where my passion for ministerial training in working with 
untrained people lies and has led to this theological doctoral project of training untrained 
ministers. 

Chapter two, Biblical Foundation, underscores 1 Samuel 3:1-20 that I chose as the 
foundational text to undergird and support this thesis. It speaks to the motif of mentoring 
and training ministers. This particular passage highlights the role of mentoring and how it 
assists today’s generation and future generation preacher/pastors in the area of ministry. 
It speaks to pastors, preachers and those interested in ministry as to the need for 
distinguishing the voice of God so as to follow through on the directions to which is 
being revealed. 

Chapter three, Historical Foundation, traces the historical roots of institutions, 
primarily Morehouse School of Religion and historical figure such as Dr. Benjamin E. 
Mays, where we saw mentoring and teaching taking place within the African American 
context. In tracing the historicity of this project, it was made evident that there was a need 
for formal training amongst African American men dating as far back as the 1800s. The 
details within the historical foundation portion of this thesis will reveal elements of 
mentoring transcending one-hundred years since the inception of Morehouse School of 
Religion. It would be Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, the sixth president of Morehouse College, 


that would perpetuate education amongst African American males, as he himself was 
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mentored by Dr. Mordecai Wyatt Johnson, another trained and learned African American 
educator. 

Chapter four, Theological Foundation, examines and addresses primarily several 
areas: bibliology, pneumatology, epistemology and ecclesiology. Moreover, it addresses 
and highlights those learned theologians who understand the disciplines, doctrines and 
pedagogy of the aforementioned topics. For the preacher/pastor who would be effective 
in exegeting the text, it is imperative that they have a strong theological foundation 
outside of one’s calling in that each area mentioned in this area of theological foundation 
speaks to a different vein of the church. 

Chapter five, Interdisciplinary Foundation, examines the pedagogy, art, science 
and disciplines of teachings as to how they factor into the project entitled “Developing A 
Theological Model of Ministry for Limited or Untrained African American Baptist 
Clergy in Port Arthur, Texas.” The disciplines in this section speaks to the need of 
pairing senior ministers with younger ministers, beginners and advanced discipleship 
training, an action plan for a quadrennial (four-year) action plan of learning, followed by 
the area of general studies. 

Chapter six, Project Analysis, will address several areas. First, it reiterates the 
thesis/hypothesis. Second, it reveals the methodology used in the project, highlighting the 
following areas: intervention, research design, measurement and instrumentation. Third, 
it speaks of the various stakeholders who were instrumental in the development of this 
project. Fourth, it describes the implementation of the project while citing the collection 
and analysis of data and its results through both qualitative and quantitative research. 


Fifth, it revisits my personal summary of learning as gathered from each semester’s 
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Intensives and independent focus group sessions. Sixth, it concludes with revealing how 
this project can be replicated to further serve to mentor African American clergy, 


preachers and those interested in ministry. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


I was born in the year of 1959, and looking back some fifty-eight years later, 
things were a whole lot different than they are today. Living expenses were cheaper; 
clothes were less expensive; household goods were within one’s means; if not, layaway 
was available for poor people; and community connections were much stronger. 

I grew up with many conveniences in New Orleans that were not available to my 
cousins who lived in the rural area of Pineville, Louisiana, some 200 miles away. We had 
inside running water, electricity, a one lined telephone, inside toilets and electricity. 
However, in the Rigolette/Pineville, Louisiana, area where my family lived, there was no 
running water inside many of the homes; they drew water from wells. Many of the adults 
sewed their own clothes and raised livestock for food. They bathed in # 12 galvanized 
tubs; they burned kerosene lamps and had outside toilets called “outhouses.” While we 
enjoyed the convenience of an inside direct telephone line; the telephone system in the 
country consisted of party lines, whereas every household answered to a different ring. 
My grandmother’s party line connection was with her Aunt Rose and two rings indicated 
an incoming call was for her house. Yes, even while living in the city, our amenities may 
have been a tad bit better than our rural family members, but our lives were no better than 


theirs. The truth be told, they were getting along just fine, and in some ways better than 


we were. They lived a simple and convenient lifestyle, while we wrestled with the 
everyday innovativeness of modernity. 

Looking back at the living conditions in those days, it was as if people in the rural 
were living in the twilight zone when they lived only two-hundred miles from a major 
metropolitan city like New Orleans. In all honesty, they truly were behind times and 
needed an “upgrade” in their living arrangements. As time progressed, many living under 
those antiquated conditions would embrace change; some would be forced too; others 
would hold out if they could, refusing to change, even when the law demanded that they 
do so. 

As modern as I thought my household was in the city, there was one thing I would 
soon discover, and that is, people enjoy their comfort zones. Modernity had not totally 
changed my mother, for she refused to part with her dial phone. She held on to that black 
dial phone until the telephone company told her that our services would be discontinued 
unless we changed over to the newer system. Mother was a country girl turned city 
woman, but as the old saying goes, “You can take the person out of the country, but you 
can’t take the country out of the person.” Mother would soon find out that the newer 
system would allow her to do some of the same things plus more but in a better, modern 
way. The “upgrade” would allow her to appreciate modernity and continue life in an 
ever-changing world. 

Mirroring the moments of both urban and rural living standards, I would argue, 
many preachers today resemble both in formal theological training. Rural preachers are 
not too keen on embracing change, for change would remove them from their comfort 


zones, alter their ways of thinking and cross examine their theology. Therefore, they will 


a 
argue, they are doing just fine, with the limited education that they have. They prefer the 


adage, “Us four and no more.” I remember my interview with this present ministry. I 
proposed a question as to where they saw themselves in five-to-ten years, and one young 
committee member, under forty said, “I don’t want us to turn into a mega church. I like it 
the way we are.” I was flabbergasted and responded to her, “I came here to grow with 
you, but not to die with you.” It was obvious that her being around this comfort zone 
ideology had infected her, and that she had become a victim of such negativity. 

Whereas the urban preachers have been coached and even sat under predecessors 
who themselves are/were beneficiaries of formal training, the trained preacher 
understands the advantages and disadvantages of having formal training. They 
understand how possessing formal training, allows them to meet the ever-increasing 
challenges of a generation. 

Moreover, when the telephone man came to “upgrade” the phone system in my 
parents’ home, he instructed them as to the many new features and the benefits they were 
going to have because of it.” Although the dial phone adequately, efficiently and suitably 
performed its duties, the new touch-tone phone system would allow for a better means of 
connecting with society. A few of its features would be the ability to check the line for 
trouble from the office, call waiting, call transfer, the ability to pay the bill without 
having to go downtown, as well as caller ID. These were things that the old system could 
not possibly do. 

While many preachers would exclaim that they really do not need formal 
theological training to minister to their congregations, I would unwaveringly have to 


agree with them. My reason for stating such is based on the fact, like many of them, for 


twenty-six of my thirty-five years of pastoring, I was an untrained African American 
Baptist pastor. I was one of those that had the divine mental calling from God and felt 
that was all I needed. I went to conferences, attended the local unaccredited Bible 
college, attended workshops, but many of the teachers, were just as unqualified as I was. 
Some of them were self-proclaimed theologians and who needed formal training 
themselves. 

Moreover, what encouraged me tolerate that context was that many of the 
instructors had God given gifts which allowed them to grow their congregations, manage 
vast building projects, preside over phenomenal budgets, all with little to no formal 
training. They were successful by their own rights, and like mother use to say, if you 
want to be successful, then you must surround yourself with successful people. These 
men possessed gifts that could only come from God. Nonetheless, I understood their 
position and identified with their apathy for not seeking formal training; after all, I 
ministered on that side of the spectrum at one time in my ministry. I also witnessed the 
benefits of those that had or pursued formal training. Their approach to ministry was 
holistic; their messages were liberating and transformative as they ministered to the 
African American Baptist context. 

It would be my pursuit of formal training that would revolutionize my self- 
interpretative and self-directed approach to ministry. Was it not the Apostle Paul, who 
challenged ministry in 2"! Timothy 2:15, to “Study to shew thyself approved, rightly 


dividing the word of truth.”! My grand-uncle Henry would say, “I am ever mindful that I 





' Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references are from the New Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible. 


have the awesome responsibility of tending to a unique flock, and they deserve a 
wholesome and nutritious meal.” He would conclude by saying, “shame on preachers that 
would feed slop to God’s people.” By slop, he would mean a message that is just thrown 
together, not prayed over, and does not meet exegetical criteria. 

After entering the Master of Divinity program at the Interdenominational 
Theological Center, my theological understanding was immediately challenged, and I 
began to come into a knowledge that only formal training could have exposed me to. I 
was sitting in a meeting one day during an annual pastoral conference, and while reading 
up on the background of several local pastors, I began to inquire as to what 
school/seminary they had attended, only to discover that many of them were self- 
proclaimed doctors, and had no more than a high school diploma. Some boast about 
going online, paying a small fee and in six-to-eight weeks they had received their 
degrees. They could not name the courses they had taken, nor the professors that had 
studied under. A few stated they knew a “guy” that could make you up a transcript and 
send you a degree for $500.00. 

It was then that I challenged them to pursue a formal education from an accredited 
institution. That was a challenge that was not accepted. One pastor went on to say, “Why 
would I spend all that money, do all that work, for a people that will not understand 
nothing that I say.” He went on to add, “I preach my little sermon, retrieve my check and 
departed.” I shared with him what the benefits would be and how it would pay off. His 
response was, “All that chicken dinners and fish fry don’t accomplish, it won’t happen 
under his watch.” I shared that bit of information with a fellow colleague and he shared 


with me the real reason for his abrupt response. It was revealed that he could not read. So, 
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the privilege of pastoring was the ultimate and he was comfortable to fulfill his days of 


ministry in his comfort zone. 


Introduction 

I am led to write this paper on the premise there is a generational shift in ministry 
that is falling into an age-old trap bequeathed to them by their predecessors, which is 
“you don’t need an education to pastor God’s people.” They see their greatest 
achievement and accomplishment in ministry as that of being called to pastor. How they 
pastor, the level of their preaching and the substance of their preaching is of no 
immediate challenge to them. There is no reason for this generation of preachers to be 
guilty of yester years’ limited lingo such as standing up at a funeral saying, “to the Marie 
(bereaved) family, or The Lord will hope (help) you in your time of trouble, or Turn with 
me to the 23" Chapter of Psalm.” The pulpit cannot be less qualified than the pew in this 
generation. Like so many before them, they have resolved to live by their own biblical 
interpretation, operate under their own ideological premise, and remain apathetic to any 
form of theological training. To them, it is a pure waste of time, energy, finances and 
effort. Happy are they with their wrongly interpreted understanding of Matthew 18:20: 
“For where two or three are gathered in my name, I am there among them.”” To some 
preachers, their interpretation forfeits any means for numerical growth. 

Secondly, I am challenged to address this formal training apathetic mindset based 
on future hidden encounters. Although there may be a legitimate reason as to why one 


may not need formal education to pastor, that alone will not serve as a valid reason when 





? Matthew 18:20. 
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seeking financial advancement in the African American Baptist Church. Pastoral raises 
within the African American Baptist Church often become contentious amongst 
congregants, most especially when there is an existing problem. Congregants are often 
drawn to a ministry under multiple reasons. Inclusive of a myriad of reasons, there’s the 
preacher’s ability to preach, teach and even sing. Moreover, there lies a ruthless and 
cynical hiddenness within every ministry. Contrary to popular opinion, experience has 
taught me, when disgruntled professional members begin investigating the pastor’s 
credentials, some will ask, “how can we justify paying someone thousands of dollars, 
possibly six figures, who has no more than a high school diploma.” Often they 
themselves are in possession of a Master or even Doctorate Degree making far less than 
the pay scale suggests. This can be a problem and even become a lingering thorn in the 
flesh with the preacher/pastor. Formal education and/or being the recipient of any 
college-level degree will muzzle such inquiries amid contentious members. 

Thirdly, it is my desire to encourage this young, gifted generation of preachers 
where they would not limit their ministries because of the apathy towards formal training. 
The late Rev. Dr. Cullen B. Washington, Sr., a fellow colleague and Bible college 
instructor, once said to me, “Lee, go after all the education you can attain. The further 
you go, the greater the pulpit you will occupy.” He went on to end his advice by saying, 
“The training you receive will allow you to crack nuts with the hogs and walk with the 
kings.” I am a living witness. Since my desire to pursue my formal education, I have seen 
a tremendous and remarkable “upgrade” in my ministry on every level. 

I have been in this local context of Port Arthur, Texas, for the last five years. 


Upon arriving here, I was in my second year of the Master of Divinity program at the 
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Interdenominational Theological Center. The level of work that I was engaged in kept me 
from participating in many of the local ministerial fellowships. However, on one 
occasion, I put on hold an assignment to fellowship with the local pastors. A conversation 
occurred as to my studies. I responded by saying things are going well; I am just trying to 
finish up a twenty-five-page paper. I concluded my statement by saying to one preacher, 
I’m trying to get mines, like you. At the end of that fellowship, I received a call picking 
up that conversation by another pastor who enlighten me on the educational background 
of all within attendance. Out of about twenty men who addressed themselves as “doctor” 
so-so, only one man had an earned Master of Divinity degree and the others had high 
school diplomas. Yet, they introduced themselves as Rev. Dr., which was by all 
implications, not true. 

One by one, on each future occasion, I inquired of those who addressed 
themselves in that matter as to where they studied. I learned that many had purchased 
their degrees. Some had attended a non-accredited Bible college, while others just 
bestowed upon themselves the title of Doctor, having no valid credentials. However, the 
funniest part about it is many are comfortable with it having no desire for change. 

There are two institutions of higher learning within the context: one a two-year 
institution and the other a four-year institution. It is my desire to petition them to include 


a theological curriculum so that the local clergy can at least get some accredited training. 


Context 
My context will focus on the East Side community of Port Arthur Texas, which is 


home to several of the city’s African American Baptist Churches. They are: Eastern Star 
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Missionary Baptist Church, New Hope Missionary Baptist Church, Rock Island 


Missionary Baptist Church, East Mount Olive Missionary Baptist Church, New St. John 
Missionary Baptist Church, Mount Calvary Missionary Baptist Church, First Christian 
Faith Missionary Baptist Church, Christian Faith Missionary Baptist Church, Greater 
True Vine Missionary Baptist Church, Mount Sinai Missionary Baptist Church, Old St. 
John Missionary Baptist Church, God Ist Missionary Baptist Church, Greater Macedonia 
Baptist Church, Solid Rock Missionary Baptist Church, Rose of Sharon Missionary 
Baptist Church and New Light Baptist Church. 

Many of these churches at one time were large congregations; and the former 
pastors were limited in their formal training. Moreover, within the last twelve years, there 
has been a generational shift, where the young male millennials have now assumed the 
pastoral leadership. These present pastors are either former youth of the churches or 
biological sons to their predecessors. In assuming the pastoral leadership, this generation 
of pastors also lack formal training like their predecessors, but are more prone to 
embracing non-accredited Bible Colleges over accredited institutions. 

Many of the African American Baptist churches in Port Arthur, Texas, do not 
impose within its criteria when seeking a pastor, a real need for its pastors to have any 
formal training or possess any earned degrees. If it is a part of the criteria, it is not vital to 
their selecting a senior pastor. Formal training amongst many of the churches within my 
context is mainly left to the pastor if he desires to pursue it. However, it is viewed by 
some congregations as another means of seeking financial gain. Amongst the many 
pastors/clergy in this context, there is a small amount who can pursue their formal 


training if they received encouragement, support and financial assistance. 
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Through casual conversation, I have discovered many clergymen are happy with 
their level of training, which by far is limited to their ability to read. It is evident that 
there is a need amongst clergy to possess formal training whether they are pastoring or 
not. They would rather choose to download a sermon off the Internet and read it without 
checking the facts. These online sermon sites are serving as crippling agents to many 
intelligent minds that could be formally trained to exegete the text. However, to read a 
sermon off the Internet should be treated like any other written text, as a source of 
research, but not as a direct message from God. Again, the preacher must be reminded of 
the challenge of the Apostle Paul in 2nd Timothy 2:15, “Study to shew thyself approved, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” The key word is study, which is the investment that a 
preacher makes into sermon preparation. 

The present generation of pastoral/clergy in this context strongly mimic their 
predecessors. The predecessor did not have formal training and was accepted by the 
congregation; therefor, they don’t make a priority either. For instance, although many 
pulpits may be filled with gifted sons/daughters in the ministry, because the pastor is not 
or has not pursued formal training, the associates tend to be just as apathetic. There’s the 
case of one associate who is pursuing his formal education at a historical African 
American College merely because his pastor has earned degrees; and education is highly 
promoted within that church. His pastor has an earned degree from Texas Southern 
University, a Master of Divinity from Interdenominational Theological Center and a 
Doctor of Ministry Degree from Houston Graduate School of Theology. 

Pastor Anderson’s pursuit of formal training has and continues to challenge his 


entire pulpit to seek formal training. He contends that even with one’s calling, there is a 
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need to seek knowledge. After all, does not Proverbs 4:7 serve as an encouragement as it 
states, “The beginning of wisdom is this: Get wisdom and whatever else you get, get 
insight” (NRSV). 

It is my desire that my skills, theological education, professional development, 
and passion for formal training, all serve as a catalyst to encourage my fellow colleagues 
to think about pursuing formal training. I bring to the context three earned degrees from 
major colleges and thirty-seven years of ministerial/pastoral training. I have participated 
in over thirty-seven years of ministerial and pastoral conferences, lectures, workshops, 
and seminars, as well as taught many seminars, conducted many workshops, and lectured 
on various topics. I have over twenty-five sons in the ministry to which each of them has 
gone through extensive training and studies in preparation for their license and 
ordination. In addition to various conferences, I have earned a Master of Divinity degree 
from one of the most prestigious African American Seminaries, the Interdenominational 


Theological Center. 


Ministry Journey 
As stated previously, having celebrated the successful educational pursuits of so 
many, I concluded, either I make an immediate change as to my future or become 
comfortable with the status quo. I chose to take that next step and began my pursuit of 
completing my education. It was my determination that pushed me, and it will be the 
same source of encouragement that will be needed for other to complete their education. 


In the words of my great grand uncle pastor, “whatever drives you to something will be 





3 Proverbs 4:7. 
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the same thing that keeps you there.” No matter how much one wants something, nothing 
beats all the outside help like an internal motivation. 

Applying to Grambling State University and receiving their letter of acceptance 
for the Summer of 1980 made a drastic change in my unforeseen future. Grambling 
would be where my 1.85 GPA would soon turn into a 3.333. Things would begin looking 
up for me; and several semesters later, I would make the Dean’s List. Not only was I in 
college, but I was in a Black College. Graduation was becoming more of a reality. Joy 
that began to fill my life, my mother’s heart and my family. 

But as it is said, “man may plan, but God has the power to change those plans,” 
especially if that person is in the will of God. Easter Sunday night of 1981 would become 
the beginning of the implementation of God’s plans for my life. Mark 16:15 reads, “And 
he said unto them, go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature” 
(KJV).”4 This would become the theme to which I should live out the rest of my life. 

In 1982 and 1983, I would begin an intense study for my open session ordination. 
This process would serve as an overlay to my secular education and grant me an even 
stronger spiritual foundation. Eight months after my ordination in January of 1983, I 
would be called to lead the Second Evening Star Baptist Church in Boyce, Louisiana. It 
was a rural church with a nice membership where I would serve for fifteen years. 
However, it would be during a Sunday school teacher meeting that I would discover that 
being the pastor was not enough. The Sunday school superintendent was no biblical 


scholar. He was just an ordinary Christian who happened to be a deacon also. 





4 Mark 16:15. 
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He taught a lesson from the Old Testament, and I wasn’t aware of any of the 
background he shared. I sat there nervously as he just commandeered the entire teaching 
session. The teachers were paying more attention to him than me in the class. I went 
home and resolved to be better prepared for the next teachers meeting. I went to the 
bookstore and purchased the Matthew Henry’s Commentary. I went home to the kitchen 
table, and before I knew anything about exegetical study, I read each verse like a lawyer 
who was about to make a case. Somewhere around page thirty of my notes, I decided to 
give it break. I read and reread for retention, recollection and recall, so that I would not 
seem like an elementary school student giving a report. Tuesday night could not come 
quick enough, and so it did. After the class was turned over to me, I went at the lesson 
like a mad dog at a meat house. I tore it up. The superintendent replied at the end of the 
meeting by saying, “I say, Reverend Fields was on it tonight.” The teachers responded 
with great enthusiasm: “yes, he was.” My inner chest had swollen too big for my shirt 
upon hearing those words. I knew then that if I was going to be effective as a teacher, I 
would have to invest in each teaching and preaching moment. I want the preachers who 
would seek formal training to know, that if they’re going to be effective, they will have to 
make an investment into their ministries. 

That is when I decided to enroll in the local college and gain some formal training 
as to how to lead God’s people. The late Rev. Jimmy Brossett, the liaison for the 
Louisiana Southern Baptist Central District, would offer me a $250.00 scholarship, which 
allowed me to take one course. I started off taking Old Testament, followed by New 
Testament, the Gospels, the Epistles, Hebrews and Revelation. Each of these courses 


would further raise by awareness to the heart of God breathe upon mankind. 
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Having this experience afforded me a better approach to preaching and the 
development of my sermons. My sermons would move from the immature to liberation 
and reconciliation. I was no longer worried about who had extra marital affairs and 
downplaying people who were suffering from sexual promiscuity. I was able to preach 
and teach messages that would minister to the holistic needs of God’s people. This 
brought about numerical and spiritual growth. The change that did not come from 
programs, teas, musicals, baby king and queen contest, inevitably would come from the 
change in my sermon maturity. My thirst and hunger for learning would drive me to 
participate in the local Bible study extension. Although it was not accredited, some of the 
pastors were seminary trained, and I wanted to glean from the knowledge that they were 
sharing. It would be in that setting that I would discover the reason for the level of 
ministry that some pastors were operating in. They were more argumentative than they 
were willing to learn. There was no room for cross examining their ideology, and it was 
like trying to knock down a wall with a toothpick. It was a hard and fruitless task. 

One of the late professors quickly discovered the need for separation through the 
subtle means of degree-seeking students and certificate-seeking students. It would be that 
separation which would make the learning process more enjoyable. People can learn in 
the same building, but they must be taught on their level. This experience would greatly 
benefit any preacher/pastor to know how to teach without discouragement. All this and 
much more was because of the formal training being disseminated by a learned pastor. I 
would argue that persons who seek formal training would soon mimic my experiences, 


and they too would discover unforced change. I would study in this setting and obtain 
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both a Bachelor and Master of Theology (unaccredited), but the joy of going through the 


process would be carried over to my formal training setting. 

Once again, right when there was a developing interconnectedness with this 
congregation, God would move me some seven hundred miles to Springfield, Illinois, a 
place I never visited nor knew existed. Houston, we have a problem. My resume would 
mature from a license and ordination to be the recipient of both a Bachelor and Master’s 
Degree. However, this move would raise the level of congregants; for within this context 
were PhD’s, MD’s, lawyers, state representatives, school teachers, college professors, 
state administrators, business owners, retired military personnel, political activist, 
active/retired U.S. Marshalls, U.S. Marshall trainees, White House personnel, writers and 
more. This level of ministry demanded even a further pursuit of formal training. 

God would use me to preach and raise the numerical number of the congregation, 
but it would be the challenge of my eldest daughter who would plant the seed of me 
returning to school and getting earned degrees. Her challenge came by way of my mother 
showing her some of my earlier school papers. The challenge would be more specific, for 
she challenged me to walk across the same stage the same year she would graduate from 
Jackson State. I accepted the challenge by enrolling in 2007 at the local community 
college where I obtained my associate of arts in elementary education, followed by 
enrolling the following year at the local university where I would graduate two years 
(2011). This was one week before my daughter’s graduation at Jackson State University 


the next weekend. 
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The training I received would allow me to yield myself to the will of God, where 
God would use me to grow a congregation of 325 to over 1,500. My senior project was 
entitled, “My Academic Journey: From Vision to Reality.” 

Having my educational flame reignited, I threw caution to the wind once again 
and applied for the master’s program at the University of Illinois at Springfield, along 
with the Master of Divinity Program at Interdenominational Theological Center. God 
would smile on me once again, and I would receive acceptance letters into both 
programs. In the Master of Arts program, I would develop a thesis entitled, “The Minister 
as Ethnographer: How to Better Interconnect with The Community.” 

Realizing that I would never leave the ministry, I pursued the Master of Divinity 
Program at Interdenominational Theological Center, developing a Capstone Project 
entitled, “Shepherding Senior Saints: Preserving A Fading Generation.” At the 
Interdenominational Theological Center, I took a total of thirty-seven courses, which was 
equivalent to one hundred and three hours. 

Courses and training of this magnitude, if detailed, would exceed the number of 
pages required for this paper. However, each of these courses raised my level of 
spirituality to new heights. They made me aware of how to define, research, appreciate, 
correct, cajole, encourage, interconnect, and communicate with my/any religious context. 

The present-day preacher needs to be steered towards a ministry that does not 
apologize for having a Christocentric (Kris-sto-centric) gospel/message. It is imperative 
that the preacher maintains a Christ centered message/Gospel. The gathering of people on 
Sunday mornings and during the week has departed from their places of abode and have 


come with one expectation: “Preacher, tell me; explain to me; show me; convince me that 
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this Christ relates to my present-day dilemma. There is a need to make this Jesus relevant 
to their congregant’s adverse circumstances, for they gather at their wits end and need to 
be holistically ministered to before they pursue alternative means/measures. I am 
convinced that such an exposure to the training that I have received will advance them in 
their ministry and afford them the ability to better lead their congregations during this 21‘ 
Century. 

Also, my educational training would thrust me onto the stage of community 
activism where I would gain the trust, not only of my congregants, but that of the city. 
Tying in the scripture with the needs of the community was a meaningful tactic when 
seeking to advocate for my community. Having a church alone did not get it; it took folk 


to know that I could articulate and resonate with a much larger context. 


Develop the Synergy 
My major focus is that of “Developing A Theological Model of Ministry for 
untrained African American Baptist Clergy in the Greater Port Arthur, Texas, Area.” It is 
my intention to glean from this project: 


1. To create an awareness for the need of formal religious training among the 
African American Baptist Clergy in Port Arthur, Texas. 


2. To reveal the benefits of having a formal training in the 21‘ Century. 
3. To Dispel the myth that formal training is not needed in the 21*t Century 


4. To implement a teaching plan that will assist the local clergy on how to meet 
the holistic needs of its congregants. 


5. To show the need of understanding one’s geographical context so that the 
preacher/pastor can better interconnect with the community. 
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My years of spiritual development has trained me to address the need for formal 
training amongst my context. It can best serve my context and project development based 
on the learning, teaching, training, skills and intense curriculum I bring to the context. 

As a learned preacher, serving a localized congregation within my project’s 
context, I have encouraged my congregation to reflect upon God, Christ and the Holy 
Spirit as real, reliable and relative to their human needs. Secondly, I strive to affect the 
lives of believers as a primal religious educator, along with a myriad of teaching 
segments through Sunday School, Baptist Training Union and practical Christian 
learning. Thirdly, I talk with candor about the presence of a Living Christ sent by a 
loving God as an enabler of all our efforts. My goal is to touch the lives of 
believers/sinners as they journey through family life, marriage and relationships. 

In each congregational setting, as clergy, I bring a listening ear to the suffering, 
oppressed and burdened. I approach ministry in the primal form of “helping acts” with an 
aim/purpose of offering spiritual healing, nourishing, guidance and the reconciliation to 
troubled individuals through the biblical text. It is through these mediums of “helping 
acts” that I seek to biblically challenge the problems of humanity by the insights and 
thinking methodology of my learned Christian traditions. 

Through the medium of “reconciliation” as pastor/clergy, I am driven to seek 
means of restoration to a relationship that has been severed with another person, a group 
of people or even God. Moreover, outside of bringing a compassionate and concerned 
presence, I also bring learned “listening and communicational skills” which foster an 


atmosphere which allows for both verbal and non-verbal communication. Having 
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received formal training has allowed me a different perspective in ministering to God’s 
people. 

The goal of this project is that the participants in this context will embrace the 
need for ministerial upgrade, seek training that will better prepare them for a 21*' Century 
ministry, and be able to holistically meet the needs of their congregants and that of 
perpetuating their learned experiences throughout their contexts. It is my desire to hold 
several conferences, one-on-one meetings, empirical studies, and surveys to gather the 
information as to why or why isn’t there a need to pursue formal training amongst my 
context. Moreover, I am sympathetic to the educational apathy that can exist amongst 
clergy. There was a time, I too, enjoyed such a comfort zone where I was satisfied with 
my ministry and the level of education that I possessed. Moreover, when I look at my 
context and observe their present comfortability, it does not lead me to become 
judgmental, for there are multiple reasons why one may choose not to pursue formal 
training. 

Nevertheless, there is no reason why this generation of preachers should live out 
their ministries without formal training when the educational system has made significant 
strides in making formal training accessible to those who desire to learn. My pursuit of 
formal training/education has enhanced my passion for mentoring; and it is through 
mentoring, that I seek to inspire future clergy to seek theirs. The formal training that I 
received has allowed me to better approach adverse circumstances within the church that 
can lead to both liberation and transformation. By no means am I suggesting that the 
clergy of my context lack any formal training, for many of them have attended 


workshops, conferences, educational sessions, and national meetings that have enhanced 
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their ministries. I am suggesting an ever-growing desire of betterment to avoid becoming 
victims of an ever growing epidemic: that of a learned pew verses an unintelligible pulpit. 
Today’s generation is not without their questions, challenges and personal 
ideological opinions, as it relates to their spiritual journey. This generation will challenge 
and cross examine the pulpit through their own personal hermeneutical interpretation. 
Thus, it behooves the minister to be apt in their field, astute in their studies and solid in 
their biblical foundation where they may intelligibly argue their conviction, without 
compromise. My passion has inspired many over the past thirty-five years to seek out, 
even re-enter the educational field, for self-advancement, personal development, and 
contextual qualification. It is my desire to inspire my context to pursue any training that 
will serve them to meet the challenges of their congregations, the community and the 


world at large. 


My Call to the Gospel Ministry and the Similarities of Samuel’s Call. 

Like Samuel, I mistook the voice of God speaking to me for that of my mother 
during my call to the gospel ministry. Like clockwork, mother would enter our home at 
exactly 3:30 pm; upon doing so, I would retrieve her slippers. I was excited to be home 
from Grambling State University for the Easter break. I had had a wonderful trip down on 
the bus with other classmates from New Orleans. The trip down was one to remember as 
we drank and laughed all the way home. Being around family and friends was just what I 
needed to get back in the swing of things. Nevertheless, no matter how much fun I had, it 
was in me to attend church and to sing in the choir. I enjoyed church at the first service at 


11 a. m. and would return for our live radio broadcast at 7p. m. While seated in the choir 
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awaiting the radio announcer to signal to our director that we were now live on WYLD, 
the signal came and the theme song, “Jesus is on the Main Line,” began to play. The 
director gave the signal for us to rise; and for the life of me, I was in a trance. I could see 
people, but I could not stand; and I could not touch them. I could see the frustration on 
my director’s face as he was mouthing off to me, “get up.” I tried but I could not. After 
the song concluded, he invited me into the choir room to chew me out as he asked me: 
what was wrong in an angry manner. I shared with him that though I was there, I could 
not hear anything nor touch anybody. It was strange. He saw the expression on my face, 
and I left because I wanted to go home. After making it home, he called and said, you 
need to talk to the pastor. For some reason I wanted to, but I did not then. 

That Monday morning my mother left for work and returned exactly at 3:30 p. m. As she 
entered the house, as I had done so many times, I retrieved her slippers. While coming 
down the hallway a voice spoke to me and said, “get the Bible.” I obeyed the voice, 
secured mother’s slippers, got the bible and passed them to her. She gently responded, 
“Sweetheart, I didn’t ask for the bible, thank you though.” I headed back to my bedroom, 
and in the same area where I heard the voice the first time, it spoke to me again and said, 
“turn to Mark 16:15.” I went into my room, and I turned to it in the King James Version, 
which read, “And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” The voice said: “Go preach.” I called my cousin who was the choir 
director and shared with him that I think I have been called to preach. His response again 
was you need to call the pastor. This time I did, shared with him my thoughts, and he 
said, go in prayer and ask him to speak again and make it clear to you. I immediately got 


down on my knees and asked God to speak again. I shared with my mother about the 
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strange occurrences and she encouraged me to pray. Tuesday morning came, I headed 
down to the Trailways Bus Station to go back to school, and there waiting on me were 
my friends with drinks and food ready to party going back to school. A “King Kong” 
beer was passed to me, and I said no thank you. Those words hushed the entire bus: “Lee 
do not want a beer.” Then, one of my classmates said, you are acting like an old preacher 
and laughed. I shared with them my experience and their unanimous expression was 
“WOW, are you serious?” What was supposed to be an exciting and joyful ride back to 
school became one of the most serious times in my life. 

This new embrace seeking of God’s voice would be tested by certain females who 
prior to this unacknowledged call to preach would desire to be intimate with me. The 
resistance was immediate without hesitation to the point one called me “gay” and others 
questioned my abilities. I endured the testing and ridicule for months. I was no longer 
Lee, but “preacher man.” Still seeking God’s voice again, I went to sleep, and while 
sleeping, the trance came again; and this time, other voices came and said, “Turn your 
face to the wall.” I did. The voice said, “No matter what, do not look at him and say these 
words softly, ‘If Jesus leads me, I shall get home someday.’” I did. The floor in my room 
shook (Drew Hall room 525). Then the voice spoke again, and said, “Say it louder, ‘If 
Jesus leads me, I shall get home someday.’” I did, and the voice said, “Do not look, keep 
saying ‘If Jesus leads me, I shall get home someday.’” This time the floor opened up and 
the figure was overcoming, but the voice said, “Say it as loud as you can.” I said it with 
everything in me, “If Jesus leads me, I shall get home someday.” The resistance not to 
look at this figure caused it to shake the room and slam the door. The door slamming 


caused my roommate to awaken and then responded, “Man, cut that noise out.” I told him 
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it was not me and proceeded to tell him of the entire encounter. Needless to say, he did 
not go back to sleep that night, but I went back comfortably. 

I was not clear on whether this was the same voice, but after constant praying and 
seeking, my pastor would inform me that God is waiting on you now to say yes. 
Something came over me. I called my mother, a praying great aunt, and grandmother, 
along with others, and the story never changed. I would accept and announce my calling 
to the gospel ministry which I am now celebrating thirty-nine years — thirty-eight years as 
a senior pastor. The need to know and distinguish God’s voice would become my 
salvation and the assurance of his presence during many difficult times. Like Samuel, my 
pastor had to guide me to making sure that I would know God’s voice for myself, and 


that it was he that I must answer to 


Conclusion 
My approach to this context is to create a learning atmosphere that will promote a 
theological model of ministry that will foster, perpetuate and promote among African 
American Baptist Clergy a need to seek formal training for the 21‘t Century Church. As 
stated earlier in my document, the context will be that of targeting African American 
Baptist Churches within the greater Port Arthur Texas area for a ministry of “Developing 
A Model of Ministry for African American Baptist Clergy with Limited Formal 


Training.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Samuel D. Proctor once remarked, “In earlier times, when education was a very 
special privilege, the pastor may well have been the only educated person available and 
has to function as a library, an almanac, a travel bureau, a first-aid expert, an attorney, an 
architect, and an investment counselor. Even today, in many poor communities where 
few people have succeeded in becoming educated, the pastor remains the main resource 
person.””! In accord with Dr. Proctor’s personal premise, as well as understanding the role 
of present-day pastoring and the theological challenges it faces on a day-to-day basis, it is 
my desire to develop “A Theological Model of Ministry for the Limited Trained African 
American Baptist Clergy in Port Arthur, Texas,” which will aid ministers in various areas 
of pastoral ministry as they seek to qualify themselves to better serve their 
contexts/congregations in the 21*' Century. It is my desire and passion to share with my 
colleagues of the Port Arthur, Texas area, the importance of formal training, the benefits 
of a mentor/mentee relationship and how both have served to better prepare me in the 
areas of ministry that include worship/preaching, evangelism, mission and emerging 


ministries. Having observed many of the local contexts of Port Arthur, it was apparent 





' Samuel D. Proctor and Gardner C. Taylor, We Have This Ministry: The Heart of the Pastor's 
Vocation (King of Prussia, PA: Judson Press, 1996), 14. 
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that many of my colleagues within the African American Baptist Church were without 
any formal training, and if they were, it is very limited. Because of my own formal 
training, I can now cite the works of notable authors, quote scholarly theologians, and 
draw information from former/current seminary professors, many of whom I have come 
to love and respect for their contributions towards various theological subjects. In 
addition, I have gained a more comprehensive theological and biblical awareness which 
has greatly aided me in ministering to my context/congregation. I am unashamedly and 
relevantly able/ready to preach truth to power in this ever-changing generation. 

During my earlier years of ministerial evolution, my sermon preparation and 
spiritual resources were limited to Matthew Henry Commentary, King James 
Bible,10,000 quotes and sayings, and self-interpretation — a formula, I might add, 
incapable of producing greater content. However, because of direct and indirect 
influences, I have spent the last twenty years of my thirty-five-year pastoral tenure 
pursuing formal training, resulting in attaining three earned degrees. The preacher/pastor 
who will effectively minister in the 21*' century will be challenged by a more 
knowledgeable and biblical apt body of believers who will engage in an unwavering 
spiritual cross examination of any presented ideologies. Therefore, a devised plan, 
statistical data, methodological research, along with other empirical facts, will be offered 
to authenticate the need of “Developing a Theological Model of Ministry for Limited 
Trained African American Baptist Clergy in the Greater Port Arthur, Texas Area.” 

My choice of the biblical text, extracted from the First Book of Samuel for an 
exegetical study, is retained within a much broader context and begins with various 


movements. Moreover, to understand this movement of 1 Samuel 3:1-12 in the narrator’s 
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prologue, it is necessary for me to provide a brief introduction of the 1‘ Book of Samuel. 
The opening verses reveal a man living in Ramathaim, a Zuphite by nationality from the 
country of Ephraim, whose name was Elkanah son of Jeroham son of Elihu son of Tohu 
son of Zuph, and Ephraimite (I Sam 1:1). I have chosen for an Old Testament text 1 
Samuel 3:1-20. This text shows the need/role of a mentor/mentee relationship in carrying 


out spiritual duties for the Kingdom of God. 


15* Samuel 3:1-20 


Now the boy Samuel was ministering to the LORD under Eli. The word of the 
LORD was rare in those days; visions were not widespread. At that time Eh, 
whose eyesight had begun to grow dim so that he could not see, was lying down 
in his room; the lamp of God had not yet gone out, and Samuel was lying down in 
the temple of the LORD, where the ark of God was. Then the LORD called, 
‘Samuel! Samuel!’ and he said, “Here I am!” and ran to Eli, and said, “Here I am, 
for you called me.” But he said, “I did not call; lie down again.” So, he went and 
lay down. The LORD called again, “Samuel!” Samuel got up and went to Eli, 
and said, “Here I am, for you called me.” But he said, “I did not call, my son; lie 
down again.” Now Samuel did not yet know the LORD, and the word of the 
LORD had not yet been revealed to him. The LORD called Samuel again, a third 
time. And he got up and went to Eli, and said, “Here I am, for you called me.” 
Then Eli perceived that the LORD was calling the boy. Therefore, Eli said to 
Samuel, “Go, lie down; and if he calls you, you shall say, ‘Speak, LORD, for your 
servant is listening.’ So, Samuel went and lay down in his place. Now the LORD 
came and stood there, calling as before, “Samuel! Samuel!” And Samuel said, 
‘Speak, for your servant is listening.’ Then the LORD said to Samuel, “See, I am 
about to do something in Israel that will make both ears of anyone who hears of it 
tingle. On that day I will fulfill against Eli all that I have spoken concerning his 
house, from beginning to end. (NRSV). 


1 Samuel: Background -- His Book 
According to Robert D. Bergen, the pair of books known in the Protestant and 


more recent Jewish traditions as First and Second Samuel have carried three other titles in 
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the Judeo-Christian tradition.” Bergen notes that in the Septuagint (LXX) and Greek 


Orthodox traditions, these books have been known as First and Second Kingdoms; in the 
vulgate and Catholic traditions, they are termed First and Second Kings.? A further study 
into the writings of Bergen reveals the background of the books of Samuel. “The Hebrew 
Bibles recognized no divisions between the books prior to the publication of the Bomberg 
Bible edition in 1516-17, which called the longer book simply Samuel.’* Fransico 
Garcia-Treto says, 

the books of Samuel, as this grand-historical narrative has traditionally been 

named, constitute the core of a longer work (Joshua to 2 Kings, with the exception 

of Ruth) which in the traditional Jewish scriptural nomenclature is known as the 


Former Prophets, and which contemporary biblical scholarship calls the 
Deuteronomistic History (DtrH).’? 


Purpose for Choosing First Samuel 
I have chosen | Samuel 3:1-12 as my scripture for an exegetical study. The reason 
for choosing this text is to show forth a biblical understanding of the role of mentoring 
and how it can serve this present generation of preacher/pastors. It has been my 
longstanding desire to receive formal training, and since receiving it, I have advocated for 


the need of African American Baptist preacher/pastors to pursue all formal training 





? Robert D. Bergen, The New American Commentary: 1, 2 Samuel, vol. 7 (Nashville, TN: 
Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1996), 17. 


3 Bergen, “Samuel,” The New American Commentary: 1, 2 Samuel, 17. 


4 Bergen, “Samuel,” The New American Commentary: 1, 2 Samuel, 17. 


> Francisco Garcia-Treto, “Samuel,” in The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 5, S-Z, 
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available to them. Just as it has better prepared me for ministry, it will also serve to better 


prepare preachers/pastors for generations to come. 


Literary Element of Text: 

As a part of the research for the proposed project, “Developing A Theological 
Model of Ministry for Limited Trained African American Baptist Clergy in the Greater 
Beaumont and Port Arthur Texas Area,” and how it aligns itself with the chosen Old 
Testament text, it is necessary to do an in-depth exegesis, which includes a literary, 
historical, word search, cultural and social examination, as well as an inquiry into any 
major themes of relevance. It has been discovered that the literary elements of 1 Samuel 
are said to consist of three elements: historical, prose and legend. The historical is noted 
in 1 Samuel; the prose is found in 1 Samuel 2:11-20:42; and the legend is found in 
chapter 3:1-21.° 

Research further reveals that the Book of Samuel (in the Hebrew Bible, 1 Samuel 
and 2 Samuel are a single book); therefore, they might be better entitled ““The Book of 
David,” since its main character is David, not Samuel.’ The book/author “tells the story 
of David’s life with the purpose of demonstrating that David was a man after God’s heart 
and the LORD’s rightful choice for Israel’s throne. It is composed of a series of larger 
sections, each focusing on one era or theme in David’s life.”* The number of such 


sections is generally seen as a half dozen or so. Further structural analysis suggests, 





® Inthebeginning.org, “The Literary Design of 1 Samuel — 1 Kings 2,” http:// www.inthebegin 
ning.org/chiasmus/xfiles/xsamuel.pdf. 
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however, that the book (along with 1 Kings 1:1; 2:46) comprises seven well-defined 


units, each with its own artful internal layout: I. Birth and Rule of Samuel (1 Sam. 1--7); 
II. Saul’s Reign, Failure, and Rejection by God (1 Sam. 8--15); III. David in Saul’s Court 
(1 Sam. 16--20); IV. David as a Political Fugitive (1 Sam. 21--31); V. David as King over 
Israel and His Kindness to Saul’s Family (2 Sam. 1--8); VI. David’s Failure and its 
Dreadful Consequences (2 Sam. 9--20); VI. David’s Final Years and Solomon’s 
Accession (2 Sam. 21--1 Kings 2).’ 

John Peter Lange says “the title of these books is an indication not of their origin, 
but of their chief contents.”!° In his work on Samuel, Polzin identifies the larger structure 
of the books of Samuel within the Deuteronomistic history, but he discusses them 
through the lens of literary criticism. Polzin views the characterization of Samuel as 
complex and changing throughout the narrative. The presentation of Samuel in 1 Sam 7, 
for instance, is that of a triumphant king However, the characterization of Samuel in 1 
Sam 8 is that of a stubborn and self-interested judge.'! 

In addition to Peter Lange’s argument, two other recent works on the person of 
Samuel contain similar approaches. Steussy examines the person of Samuel within a 
literary framework, while at the same time acknowledging the difficult and complex 
source critical theories that have characterized studies on the books of Samuel and 


Samuel in particular. In doing so, Steussy looks both at Samuel’s various roles and gives 





* Inthebeginning.org, “The Literary Design of 1 Samuel — 1 Kings 2.” 
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a sequential reading of the prominent texts in which Samuel is involved within the book 
of 1 Samuel. Under this approach, Samuel is ultimately presented as someone with 
immense power, but with severe weaknesses. This portrayal is complicated by the 
dissonance displayed within the relationship between Samuel and Yahweh.!? Finally, the 
other recent work is that of Mark Leuchter, who also views Samuel through a 
Deuteronomistic lens. Leuchter believes the diverse roles that Samuel plays within the 
narrative tradition of 1 Samuel can be attributed to “hermeneutical creativity on the part 
of the redactors who recognized Samuel’s liminality and its potential as an interface 
between traditions.” After establishing this link, Leuchter employs literary readings to 
understand Samuel’s roles as Levite, prophet, and judge. Leuchter seems to view Samuel 
as a character who is used both within the redaction of the text and in later portrayals by 
communities as an “interface between disparate ideologies” that is used to “shape their 
own traditions and identity.” 

It is important to note that the literary studies are mixed in their presentation of 
Samuel, but they generally see the narratives as presenting him in a more complex 
manner that is not as idealistic as the earlier approaches portrayed him.!3 

Robert L. Cohen argue the identification of the First Book of Samuel as a separate 
book derives from the Septuagint (LXX), in which Samuel and Kings are each divided 
into two parts and together constitute the four “Books of Kingdoms.” Hebrew tradition, 
on the other hand, did not recognize 1 Samuel as an individual book until the printed 


edition of the Bomberg Bible of 1517. Thus, the literary analysis of 1 Samuel apart from 
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2 Samuel is necessarily truncated, for the two books were transmitted and canonized 
together. But, by the same token, analysis of 1-2 Samuel apart from 1—2 Kings is 
incomplete because 1—2 Kings completes Samuel’s story. In short, every literary unit in 
the Bible grows in meaning from the ever larger literary contexts in which one considers 
it.'4 David M. Gunn contends, although the division of Samuel into two books may seem 
artificial, 1 Samuel does possess its own literary logic, which begins with the birth of 
Samuel and ends with the death of Saul. In fact, the book falls clearly into two parts 
centering upon these two figures: chapters 1-12 chart Samuel’s career from his birth to 
his farewell address; and chapters 13-31 start with the notice of Saul’s reign and 
conclude with the account of his death. But this division is not rigid: Saul is introduced as 
early as chap. 9 and Samuel continues to function after chapter 12. Yet, these 
appearances are subordinated to the stories of Samuel and Saul, respectively. Similarly, 
the second account of Saul’s death in 2 Samuel | properly forms part not of Saul’s story, 
but of David’s. Unlike the first account of Saul’s death in 1 Samuel 31, the second 
account is presented not as an objective narration but as a post factum, tendentious report 
by a messenger to David. Only in 2 Samuel 1, after Saul’s death, does David function 
independently. In 1 Samuel, he is regarded always as the servant of Saul, and his story is 
always subordinated to Saul’s.'> 

David M. Gunn concludes by noting that at the same time, we must not 


overemphasize the break between the two parts of | Samuel. The narrative strategy of the 
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book depends upon the weaving of stories of successors into the lives of their 
predecessors: Samuel’s into Eli’s, Saul’s into Samuel’s, and David’s into Saul’s. In each 
case the narrative aims to reflect God’s readiness to provide new leadership for his people 
as old institutions and individuals fail. With a sense of historical evolution as well as 
ideological revolution, the narrative of 1 Samuel moves us in stages toward the Davidic 
dynasty.!° William Sailer asserts, 
the literary qualities of the books of 1 Sam and 2 Sam and suggest ways in which 
literary reading may be a pathway to improved theological understanding. 
Attention must be given to the larger structures and overall construction of the 
books, but also to the smaller-scale strategies employed by the narrativist(s) who 
composed Samuel. The rise and rejection of Saul as king of Israel illustrates the 
value of this approach.!7 
Robert D. Bergen notes that the books of Samuel are masterful examples of 
ancient Hebrew narrative art. They possess all the characteristics of a timeless literary 
classic: a magnificent central plot involving kings, international wars, ambition, murder, 
deception, and sexual intrigue; complex character portrayals; skillful use of varied 
settings ranging from mountains to deserts; and masterful use of wordplays and allusions. 
This has led some modern biblical scholars to treat the books of Samuel as though they 
were only a literary creation, to be judged by all the criteria that would be applied to a 
piece of secular literature. Bergen contends that the text to us is not sacred and whether 
the events it describes are historical is not relevant to our purposes. Our approach is 


essentially ahistorical; the text is taken as received, and the truth of an action or an idea or 


a motive, for literary criticism, depends on its rightness or appropriateness in context. Is it 
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true, we ask, not in the real world but within the fictive world that has been created by the 
narrative?!® 

In analytic treatments generated from this perspective such issues as theological 
relevance, historical accuracy, and biblical authority are considered irrelevant. The 
modern literary critic’s de-emphasis of the biblical text’s historical dimension is 
considered a virtue of the discipline by those who practice it. 

Literary explanations of the narrative are inherently stronger [than historical- 
critical readings] because they are primarily descriptive and so subject to refutation; a 
holistic literary approach eliminates the undesirable multiplication of historical 
assumptions, and its conclusions can be accepted or rejected as they agree with the text. 
The literary approach is a way out of the proliferation of studies whose conclusions 
cannot be compared because they depend on varying, nonverifiable hypotheses and 
assumptions. 

Bergen then argues that evangelical scholars, while expressing “justifiable 
concern for the inspired truth and moral excellence of Scripture,”49 have noted the 


literary assets of the text of the books of Samuel. Youngblood, for example, praises 1, 2 


99 66 99 66 


Samuel for their “consummate beauty,” “exquisite literary structure,” “architectonic 
structure that is impressive indeed,” and “memorable and striking” use of poetry.'” 
Howard, who affirms the complete accuracy of the text, also lists “large portions of the 


stories about David” as among “the sections of the historical books that pay the most 
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attention to the artistic forms of communication.”° Brief consideration will be given 
below to three aspects of the literary dimensions of the text: plot, characterization, and 
wordplays.”! He offers a plot, where he contends, the primary story line in the books of 
Samuel presents the life of David son of Jesse in his transformation from an 
unappreciated rural shepherd boy to his status as the most celebrated king in the history 
of Israel, followed by his virtual loss of it all because of a tragic sin. The amplitude of 
this story line is exceeded in biblical literature only by the New Testament’s collective 
presentation of the story of Jesus, who experienced the transformation from Creator and 
Sustainer of the universe (Col 1:16—17), to that of a baby lying in a feeding trough (Luke 
2:7), to that of Savior of humanity (John 3:16—-17).” 

Bergen is of the opinion that David’s story already possesses intrinsic interest 
because of the magnitude of the reversals in his life, which made it all the more 
interesting through the other roles played by David in the narrative. David is 
consecutively a youthful giant killer, Israel’s most famous military commander, son-in- 
law of the king, the most feared outlaw in Israel, a marauding soldier under the protection 
of a hostile nation, a rival Israelite king, king of all Israel, an adulterer, a murderer, a 
refugee living in exile, and leader of an armed military force that killed his primary heir. 
So complex and varied is the story of David that it is difficult to imagine the successful 


presentation of the material in any single drama or film today.”? 
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Historical Setting 


According to George W. Ramsey, the first block of material relating to Samuel, (1 
Samuel 1I—3), portrays him as an aspiring priest (note 1 Chronicles 6 connects his lineage 
with Levi; 1 Samuel 1 with Ephraim), serving under Eli at the sanctuary of Shiloh (1 Sam 
2:11, 18; 3:1). Moreover, it is the argument of the writer, that the biblical text never 
applies the label “priest” to Samuel. In that, at the time of Samuel, the offering of 
sacrifices did not require that one be a priest Samuel, unlike his predecessors, after the 
ark of the covenant was captured and the shrine of Shiloh apparently destroyed by the 
Philistines (cf. 1 Samuel 4), there is no report that Samuel sought to rebuild Shiloh or 
restore the ark of the covenant to a prominent position in Israelite cultic life, or that he 
moved to the sanctuary at Nob, as did other priests from Shiloh (cf. 1 Sam 14:3; 22:11— 
LD 

Joyce G. Baldwin, in the Tyndale Old Testament Commentary, cites historical 
source criticism, with its concern for chronological order, has long been interested in 
tracing the development of theological understanding in the Old Testament on an 
assumed evolutionary model. In practice, however, conflicting theories as to the relative 
age of the ancient documents made any consensus very difficult, so much so that some 
have even questioned whether the enterprise is possible.*> Nevertheless, George W. 
Ramsey infers that 

the attempt to formulate a theology of homogeneous sections of the Old 


Testament (e.g. Wisdom literature or post-exilic prophecy) has proved more 
convincing. The very concept of a Deuteronomistic History designates the books 
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from Deuteronomy to 2 Kings as one such section, bound together by a 
theological theme. Scholars who prefer to think in terms of a ‘Prophetic History’ 
equally clearly declare that they recognize a theological purpose which is 
common to these books.”° 


Since First and Second Samuel are commonly classified as historical books, it is perhaps 


not surprising that many scholars state that the main purpose for this pair of books is that 


of conveying history. 


Several different significant threads within the mosaic of Israelite history are 


traced in the books of Samuel. 


chronicling crucial events in the downfall of the Aaronic priestly line of Ithamar; 
relating significant and characteristic events from the lives of the post-Mosaic 
Levitical judges; 

providing historical details relevant to Israel’s transition from judgeship to 
kingship; (4) detailing events from the reigns of Israel’s first two kings; 
documenting the establishment of Jerusalem as Israel’s capital; 

documenting the establishment of the Davidic dynasty as Israel’s sole legitimate 
dynasty; 

providing details of the life and faith of David, Israel’s most famous king; and 
documenting events associated with the growing rift between Judah and Israel.”’ 


Robert D. Bergan states, First and Second Samuel play a pivotal role in the Bible 


for both historical and theological reasons. Historically, these books document the 


monumental transition that occurred in Old Testament Israel as it moved from being a 
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collection of twelve tribes with no national government to becoming a unified nation with 
a centralized government under the control of a king. Furthermore, these books provide a 
detailed description of the last leaders during the period of the judges, the career of 
Israel’s first king, and the exploits and accomplishments of Israel’s most famous king, 
David.?* Cabal and associates further contend that the books also document the historical 
fulfillment of promises made by God in the Torah. The law of Moses had predicted the 
rise of kingship as an institution in Israel (Gn 17:16; 35:11; 36:31; Dt 17:15); the events 
recorded in the books of Samuel show that the kingship became a historical reality. The 
Torah predicted that a member of the tribe of Judah would rule over Israel (Gn 49:10); 
this was borne out by the narratives in 1 and 2 Samuel with the ascent of David, of the 
tribe of Judah, to the throne. Furthermore, the promises that Israel would defeat Moab, 
Edom, and the Amalekites (Nm 24:17—20) were also shown to have been carried out. 
Finally, prophecies regarding the establishment of “a covenant of perpetual priesthood” 
for the family line of Eleazar the priest (Nm 25:13) were also moved toward fulfillment 
with the judgment enacted against the family line of Eli.”? 

Bergen’s earlier posits that the books of Samuel also provide concrete historical 
examples that confirm the theological teachings of the Torah. One of the primary 
precepts of the Torah is that obedience to God brings blessings, while disobedience 
brings divine judgment. The contrasts between Eli and Samuel, as well as Saul and 


David, certainly bear this out. Disaster came to Eli and Saul as a result of their sins, but 
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blessings came to Samuel and David as they followed the Lord. The life of David further 


demonstrates the sobering truth that God will bring judgment. Illustrations of the 
disastrous consequences that can result from failing to honor one’s father (as Absalom 
did with his father David), as well as committing acts of murder and adultery (as David 
did with Uriah and Bathsheba) are all provided in vivid detail.°° 

William Sailer refutes various opinions claiming that the Book of Samuel was 
compiled hundreds of years after the period it narrates. Later stages of copying and 
editing had not interfered with the ancient text. Sailer suggests four stages in the book’s 
development and compilation: (1) the earliest, the narrative of David until the death of 
King Solomon carried out his will. (2) Several years before the death of Solomon, scribes 
rewrote an enlarged description comparing the two last judges (Eli, Samuel) with the first 
two kings (Saul, David) to make a point that a central leadership based on dynasty is 
doomed to corruption. This scribe incorporated the earlier story in the new one. (3) In 
later generations both parallel books were copied and orally transmitted. (4) The 
Historical Deuteronomistic School took the later book to serve as the description of the 
transitional period between the Book of Judges and the Book of Kings; while from the 
earlier book (the story of David), the last days of David and Solomon’s succession were 
taken to serve as the opening of the Book of Kings. Editorial comments were made in the 
Book of Samuel by this school’s scribes. But they did not interfere with the Book’s main 


descriptions, contents and aim (Hebrew).*! 
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What can we know of the historical Samuel? Traditionally, men saw in the 
tradition recorded in | Samuel the priest, prophet, seer and judge. The author considers 
each of these traditions in turn and concludes that (1) We may dismiss the historical 
importance of Samuel as priest. (2) Apart from 1 Sam. 13, the rest of the Samuel 
traditions show no awareness of his office as a prophet, and the seer traditions are explicit 
in denying it. (3) Samuel the seer is presented in an apology for the foundation of the 
monarchy. (4) The stories of Samuel the judge raise serious questions concerning their 
historical value. Yet Samuel is not a nonentity. There must be genuine historical tradition 
behind both the pro-monarchic and anti-monarchic strands. The real Samuel lies in the 
tradition of Samuel as seer with traces of truth in other strands, brought about by a real 
ambivalence in the historical Samuel.*? 

Joyce G. Baldwin suggest in the books of Samuel that there are three chapters 
which stand out as markers, characterized by their interpretation of historical changes 
taking place in Israel’s leadership structure. They are 1 Samuel 7, 1 Samuel 12 and 2 
Samuel 7. Not that the remainder of these books is ‘non-theological’, for theological 
presuppositions undergird the whole, but in these chapters a prophet expounds the divine 
word for each stage of the crisis through which the people of God are passing.*? She 
further argues, Wellhausen too had his special interest. He was a historian in search of 
reliable documents from which to construct a history of Israel, and for this purpose he 
published in 1883 his Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, a work in which he 


summarized his assessment of the documentary sources of the biblical books from 
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Genesis to Chronicles, especially from the point of view of their historical reliability. In 1 
Samuel 7—12, for example, he distinguished a later source in which Samuel is “a saint of 
the first degree,” acting as a theocratic leader should, urging repentance and experiencing 
God’s vindication (1 Sam. 7:2—17; 8; 10:17—12:25). But this he sees as contradicting the 
whole of the rest of the tradition found in 1 Samuel 9:1—10;16.8 When he compared the 
picture of David in Chronicles with that of the books of Samuel, he found in Chronicles 
“a feeble holy picture, seen through a cloud of incense,” and remarked, “‘it is only the 
tradition of the older source that possesses historical value.” Wellhausen’s analytical 
method of discerning the sources behind the historical books set a pattern which has 
dominated critical studies ever since, despite the influence of form criticism and, more 
recently, appreciation of the text as the testimony of a worshipping community with a 
message that is important in its own right. Nevertheless, there have been many variations 
on the documentary theme over the years, so creating a complicated web of 
possibilities.*4 

Joyce Baldwin offers yet another position, citing one early theory was that two 
sources lay behind the books of Samuel, and that the earlier was the continuation of the J 
document of the Pentateuch, while the later could be identified as E. Although this theory 
was at first influential, it has not in the long term won wide support. A three-source 
theory put forward by Eissfeldt, who added a conjectured source L to J and E, did not 
find many followers. Nevertheless, whether two or three strands of tradition are 
postulated, most scholars have concluded that diverse origin accounts for the apparent 


duplications and differences of viewpoint alleged to be found in 1 Samuel. In 2 Samuel, 
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the narrative has been judged to be more a continuous whole, especially chapters 9—20 

(together with 1 Kgs 1—2), which have become known as the Court History of David and 

have been described as “the supreme historical treasure of Samuel.” These chapters win 

this accolade because they are judged to have been written by someone who was not only 

a contemporary of David, but who also knew at first hand life at David’s court.*° 
Baldwin continues by asserting, 


So far as the books of Samuel are concerned, passages which the older critics 
regarded as in some sense secondary, such as the song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1—10) 
may, according to Childs, be regarded as a key to the interpretation of the book. 
Similarly, ‘the final four chapters [2 Sam. 21—24], far from being a clumsy 
appendix, offer a highly reflective, theological interpretation of David’s whole 
career adumbrating the messianic hope, which provides a clear hermeneutical 
guide for its use as sacred scripture. For the historical source critic, as we have 
seen, theological viewpoint was one of the criteria used to distinguish between 
sources; it served as a pointer to the views which were important in the projected 
historical and cultural context of the writer. The result was to blunt the theological 
impact of the text by making the message serve a secondary purpose, and so 
keeping it at arm’s length.*° 


Childs aimed, according to Baldwin, was to find the meaning of a book in its scriptural 
context and restore it to the theological content, so giving full weight to the internal 


coherence and unity of Scripture.*’ 
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Cultural and Social Setting 


It is difficult, merely on the basis of material provided by the scriptures, for us to 
get a clear picture of Israel’s spiritual and political condition at the time The Book of 
First Samuel opens.*° Shawn Aster states, 

It is clear from the archeological remains at Hazor and Gezer that a strong 

monarchy existed in Israel during the 10th century B.C.E. (the period 

corresponding to the reign of Solomon, son of David). The historicity of the 

Davidic house cannot reasonably be doubted since the discovery in 1993 of the 

Tel Dan inscription, which dates from 841 B.C.E. and mentions ‘[Ahaz]iah, king 

of the house of David.’*? 

Israel demanded a king to rule them, and First Samuel contains the record of the 

first king that Samuel anointed (Saul). This record covers the period between the 

birth of Samuel and the death of Saul (1095 - 1011 B.C.). King David was the 
second king that Samuel anointed, so his life is described in Second Samuel (and 

First Chronicles). The ‘Golden Age’ of Israel was during the reigns of David and 

Solomon (1010 - 931 B.C.). The life of King Solomon is described in First Kings 

1-11 and Second Chronicles 1-9.*° 
Further research reveals from the time Samuel was born that the Philistines had been 
dominating and harassing the Israelites. God had given Samuel the task of gathering an 
army to rout the Philistines in a major battle. The people had to return their loyalty and 
allegiance back to God to be successful in battle. God was with the Israelites, and they 
defeated the Philistines at the Battle of Mizpah. Samuel was also a judge of the people of 
Israel and after his victory at Mizpah, he led the people of Israel for many years. As a 


prophet, Samuel was the first person in Israel since Moses to publicly declare repentance. 
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Because he demanded that the people return to God, many considered him to be the first 
in a long line of prophets.*! 

M. G. Easton notes, when Samuel’s leadership came to an end, he was going to 
place his sons in charge of the Israelite people. The Israeliye people no longer wanted 
judges, and they wanted kings like the other nations. God granted them their request and 
Samuel anoints Saul as the first king. He then is used by God to declare Saul’s demise 
and to anoint David the son of Jesse as king. After this happens, Saul eventually dies in 
Ramah.” It was a time of great and growing degeneracy in Israel (Judg. 21:19-21; 1 
Sam. 2:12-17, 22). The Philistines, who of late had greatly increased in number and in 
power, were practically masters of the country, and kept the people in subjection (1 Sam 
10:5; 13:3). 

According to Jewish tradition, the books were written by Samuel himself. They 
deal with the period in Jewish history from the time of Othniel the Judge through the 
reign of King David in the 11th and 10th centuries BC. This is of course one of the most 
important and significant times in the history of Israel, because their government changed 
from a system of tribes and judges to a kingdom by which the king would rule according 


to God's laws.*4 
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The Philistines and other enemies oppressed Israel so severely that they became 
disheartened. They complained that the nation had no hope of survival as long as it 
remained a collection of tribes. They were tired of being a theocracy under God. They 
wanted something more tangible. They wanted a monarchy. They cried for a king. They 
longed for a strong nation headed by a warrior king. The more Samuel tried to wed them 
closer to Jehovah and His direct rule over them, the more discontent they became. They 
wanted what the other nations had an earthly king. At last, a broken-hearted Samuel let 


them have their way (1 Sam 1-8).*° 


Major Themes of Text 

In reading 1 and 2 Samuel, one could argue that there are varied themes; however, 
some of the more prominent themes surround The Davidic Covenant, The Sovereignty of 
God, The Work of the Holy Spirit calling men to fulfill divine task and The Personal and 
National Effects of sin.*° Gary McDade would argue, there are three major themes in 
Samuel: 

I. (The Life of Samuel). Perhaps the foremost theme in 1 Samuel for most 

students of the Bible is a close look into the life of Samuel himself who is 

distinguished as a minister (1 Samuel 2:18; 3:1), a prophet (1 Samuel 3:19-20; 

Acts 3:24), a judge (1 Samuel 7:6, 15-17; Acts 13:20), a priest (1 Samuel 7:9-10, 

17; Psalm 99:6-7), and a seer (1 Samuel 9:9, 18-19; 1 Chronicles 9:22).*” 


II. (The Transition from Theocracy to Monarchy). He contends, in chapter 8. 
Never before in Israel had the people been led by an earthly king. In fact, upon 
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their request for one God reveals that He had wanted to be considered their King, 
and their request for an earthly king in order to be like all the nations around them 
constituted His rejection as their King (1 Samuel 8:7; 12:12). Samuel is instructed 
of God to anoint both the first and second kings of Israel launching the 120-year 
United Kingdom period of Old Testament history. The first king, who served for 
AO years, was Saul (1 Samuel 10:1, 24; 11:14-15). The second king, who also 
served for 40 years, was David (1 Samuel 16:1-13; 2 Samuel 2:1-4).*8 


III. (The Transition of the High Priesthood). With Samuel’s transition to the High 
Priesthood, where he notes, in 1 Samuel, there is presented a theme of transition 
in the priesthood due to Eli’s failure as a priest. The unnamed man of God put it 
to Eli this way, ‘Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice and at mine offering, which I 
have commanded in my habitation; and honourest thy sons above me, to make 
yourselves fat with the chiefest of all the offerings of Israel my people? 
Wherefore the Lord God of Israel saith, I said indeed that thy house, and the 
house of thy father, should walk before me forever: but now the Lord saith, Be it 
far from me; for them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise me shall 
be lightly esteemed. Behold, the days come, that I will cut off thine arm, and the 
arm of thy father’s house, that there shall not be an old man in thine house’ (1 
Samuel 2:29-31).4? 


James W. Flanagan points out that the figure Samuel dominates the opening chapters of | 
Samuel and sets the stage for the drama that continues through 2 Samuel 24. Only at the 
end of the second book are the problems outlined at the beginning resolved. Samuel, who 
portrays at least four social roles in the narratives (priest, judge, prophet, and seer) looms 
as a representative of a charismatic, prophetic tradition that values the deity’s immediacy 
and spontaneity in human affairs. Samuel’s responsibilities as one who articulates the 
deity’s will, discerns and anoints preferred leaders, and awakens religious consciences 
are loosely interwoven with stories of the ark. Samuel’s inexplicable birth and early years 


are reported (1 Samuel 1-3), only to be interrupted by the religio-political tragedy 
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symbolized by the Philistines’ capturing of the ark (chaps. 2-4), before his life as chief- 


maker is taken up again (chap. 7).*° 


Word Study 
Walter A. Elwell and Barry J. Beitzel, in their writing on Samuel that is found in 
Baker Dictionary of the Bible, point out that Samuel is the last of the judges. His name 
means “name of God” or “His name is El” (El: God of strength and power).*! The play on 
words in | Samuel 1:20 (cf. Ex 2:10) is not intended to be an explanation of the meaning 
of Samuel’s name; Hannah’s words recall only her prayer and the circumstances 
surrounding her son’s birth.-? George Ramsey writes, 


SAMUEL (PERSON) [Heb 8émii’él (7x19v)]. The Hebrew Bible portrays Samuel 
in a variety of roles: priest, prophet, judge, and ‘seer.’ Moreover, at a critical 
juncture in the history of the Israelite people, Samuel appears very instrumental in 
the establishment of the monarchy. In the words of one writer, ‘all the great 
predicates which Israel had to bestow in the period before the growth of the 
monarchy have been heaped on this man—and in spite of this, or more accurately, 
because of this, it is difficult to classify the historical Samuel.’ (Moéhlenbrink 
1940-41:65; cf. Weiser 1962:93—-94).*? 


D. F. Payne writes of Samuel as follows: 


(Heb. Semu’él, ‘(?) name of God’). 1. A Simeonite leader (Nu. 34:20), in NEB; 
most EVV have *SHEMUEL. 2. Grandson of Issachar (1 Ch. 7:2), in NEB; most 
EVV have *SHEMUEL. 3. The prophet, contemporary with Saul and David, 
whose career is related in 1 Sa., and who has given his name to the two books of 
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Samuel. Acts 3:24 views him as the first of the prophets, Acts 13:20 as the last of 
the judges.** 


Moreover, John Reid posits, “PRECIOUS. (Hebrew yakar= heavy (in price). Note the 
five precious things in the Old Testament: The Word of God (3:1, its first occurrence); 
redemption (PS.49:8); the death of His saints (Psa. 72:14); the lips of knowledge (Pro. 
20:15); the thoughts of God (Psa. 139:17).”°> The word is of frequent occurrence in the 
New Testament, and 
represents various Greek terms; évtiLos, TIN, TiLWLOG, iodtYyLOG. The root idea is 
something of great worth, which also becomes precious or an honour to those who 
possess it. It is applied to jewels (Rev 17:4, 18:12, 16, 21:11, 19), to wood 
(18:12), to the fruit of the earth (Ja 5:7), to costly stones used in building, i.e. 
stones of large size or of great price, like marble, etc. (1 P 2:4, 6, 1 Co 3:12; cf. 2 
Ch 3:6). It is also applied to the great promises (2 P 1:4), to the blood of Christ (1 
P 1:19), and to faith, ‘equally precious faith’ (2 P 1:1, RVm). The AV rendering 
of 1 P 2:7, ‘Unto you therefore which believe he is precious’ is changed in RV to 


‘For you therefore which believe is the preciousness.’ In this passage the RVm 
‘honour’ is to be preferred.*° 


Hannah 

Hannah (Heb hanna (739) is the first and doubtless the favorite of the two wives of 
Elkanah (cf. 1 Sam 1:2, 5). Barren for many years, Hannah may have prompted Elkanah 
to take a second wife (a similar rationale explains the actions of Sarai, Gen 16:2; Rachel, 
30:3; Leah, 30:9). To be infertile was the ultimate tragedy for a married woman, since 


only by bearing a son to her husband could she provide a means of perpetuating his name 
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and securing the orderly transfer of his estate upon his death (cf. e.g., 11:30; 15:2—4; 


16:12; 17:15-16; 21:1—2; 25:5).°7 739 Channah (336d); from 2603a; mother of 
Samuel:—Hannah(13).°? PENINNAH (PERSON) [Heb péninna (7335)]. The second wife 
(1 Sam 1:2, 4) of Elkanah, the father of Samuel. Elkanah may have married her because 


his first wife, Hannah, was barren>*? 


Rathamin (Place) [Gk Rhathamin (Pa@aptiv)] 

An administrative district ceded to Maccabean control by Demetrius Nicator of 
Syria ca. 148 B.C. (1 Macc 11:34). The three “nomes” of Aphairema, Lydda, and 
Rathamin had formerly been a part of the larger district of Samaria, although their 


population was largely Jewish°? 


Rathamin 0°38 Ramathayim Tsophim (928a) 
From 7413 and 6822, “double height of watchers,” a city in Ephraim:— 
Ramathaim-zophim(1). 


ZOPHIM (PLACE) [Heb sopim (a758)]. A high point near or on the top of Pisgah 
and close to the NE end of the Dead Sea (Num 23:14). Zophim was the second 
place to which Balak took Balaam hoping that he would curse the Israelites. 
Insofar as sOpim literally means “watchers.” Num 23:14 may include the 
descriptive label “field of the watchers” rather than a proper name “Zophim.” 
Since prophets were at times called “watcher” (Isa 52:8), such a label would be 
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especially appropriate here. Some have suggested, however, that modern Tala‘at 
es-Safa possibly preserves the actual name.°! 


Provoked 
The word provoked is defined as: 
ova kaas (494d); a prim. root; to be vexed or angry:—anger (3), angry (4), 
demoralized (1), make me angry (1), provoke (5), provoke him to anger (2), 
provoke me to anger (8), provoke them to anger (1), provoked (7), provoked him 
to anger(2), provoked me to anger (2), provoked to anger (1), provoked to anger 
(1), provoking (7), provoking him to anger (2), provoking me to anger (4), 
provoking to anger (1), spite (2), trouble (1), vexation (1), vexed (1). 


The word grieve is defined as “axy atsab (780c); a prim. root; to hurt, pain, grieve: — 


crossed (v 1), distort (1), grieved (11), hurt (1), pain (1). 


Vision 

The word “vision” has several stems and roots in Hebrew and Greek. Some of 
them are: 6dpaya, horama; dpaoic, horasis; ontacia, optasia; 487, mar'ah; 319, chezu; 
myn”, machazeh; 7i3n, chizzaiwon). This speaks to witnessing to something supernatural 
that is not visible to the naked eye. This may be related to God’s working in the present 
or the future and may involve the ability to see spiritual entities at work in the physical 
world. This is related to, but not necessarily synonymous with, the concepts of prophecy 


and prophetic dreams.™ 
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It is also important to note that the word used for “vision” in Hebrew (7173n, 
chizzaiwon) also may involve dreams, as the context of the vision coming to who 
prophesied Yahweh’s covenant with David. This seems to imply (2 Sam 7:4, 17; 1 Chr 
17:15; compare Gen 15:1). This particular example seems to further blur the lines 
between the traditional categories by speaking of the “word of Yahweh” coming to 
Nathan, implying that a divine oracle (prophecy itself) has reached Nathan by means of 
his vision (2 Sam 7:4; compare 2 Sam 7:17, which mentions both “words” and a “vision,” 
also compare Job 20:8). 

The word “vision” is of importance in this text in that it speaks volume. The term 
is sometimes used of dreams with no thought of supernatural revelation but usually refers 
to the extraordinary religious experiences of a prophet. In early Old Testament prophecy 
there are cases of second sight which was regarded as evidence of the visionary 
endowment of a prophet. Samuel was a “seer.” What did he see? He saw the lost asses of 
Saul and was able to tell their whereabouts (I Sam 9:19-20). Elisha was able to follow 
Gehazi’s wrongful actions “in spirit” and confront him on his return (2 Kgs 5:26). He was 
able to do this through the psychic gift that was evidently part of the divinely bestowed 


equipment of a “man of God” or prophet.°° 
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Conclusion 


The passage that I have chosen, 1 Samuel 1:1-12, connects with my overall 
project in that it speaks to the practice of communicating with a deity, discovering the 
design, desire and directions He would have you embrace in ministering to His people. It 
shows forth the importance of having the correct and proper mentorship both in and 
outside of one’s family. Mentorship can have both a positive and negative effect if one 
cannot discern the voice of God for one’s self. It was important for Samuel to hear God’s 


voice so that he would not perpetuate a failed relationship such as his mentor Eli. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 
This historical foundation, against the backdrop of the theme of this paper on 
mentoring ministers in East Texas with limited training, will highlight the history of 
Morehouse College in Atlanta, Georgia, and some of its memorable leaders (ministers) 
and detail some of the elements of mentoring that it has played for over one-hundred 


years. Incidentally, or not, Morehouse has the moniker, "the school of the prophets." 


Augusta Theological Institute 

This historical journey began in Augusta, Georgia, in 1867, in the basement of the 
Springfield Baptist Church, where one Rev. William Jefferson would serve as the 
facilitator in moving Augusta Institute from vision to reality.' Augusta Theological 
Institute, under the distinguished leadership of its first president, Dr. Joseph T. Robert 
(1871-1884), had as its sole premise, the unrelenting need to educate black men and boys 
for multiple vocations, inclusive of ministry and teaching (the prevailing vocations for 
free slaves). In 1885, Augusta Theological Institute, upon the influence of Rev. Frank 


Quarles, would move to Atlanta’s Friendship Baptist Church, where it would undergo a 
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a 
named change to Atlanta Baptist Seminary.” Approximately six years later (1879), the 


school would once again relocate, this time to a former Civil War battleground site in 
Atlanta’s West End under President Dr. Samuel T. Graves. At this time (1897) there 
would be a slight change in name from Atlanta Baptist Seminary to Atlanta Baptist 
College.? 

Upon becoming Atlanta Baptist College, Dr. George Sale (1890-1906), at thirty- 
four years old and of Toronto, Canada, would make his way to Atlanta, Georgia, 
accompanied by his bride, Clara Goble Sale, to become the president of Atlanta Baptist 
Seminary.* While president, Dr. Sale would broaden the curriculum with a focus of 
educating leaders for a more holistic American lifestyle. Prior to becoming president of 
this historic school, Dr. Sale at the time was serving as Superintendent of Sunday school 
at Jarvis Street Baptist Church in Toronto.* Moreover, it would be under Dr. Sale’s 
administration, that the institution would foster amongst its already established 
curriculum, basic instructions in reading, arithmetic and vocational training for jobs.® 
Cognizant of a diametrical distinction between a curriculum for black students and 
that of white students, Dr. Sales was of the ideology that if a great number of black 


students showed an interest in such courses as geometry, logic, Greek, church 
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history, etc., that they should have the opportunity as white students.” He would 


further argue, "If these studies have value for white students, why should they not 
have the same value for Negroes?" Dr. Sale’s leadership would navigate the Baptist 
Seminary into becoming a liberal arts college and being renamed Atlanta Baptist 
College. ? In addition to Dr. Sale’s desire for a cross the board curriculum for all 
students, regardless of their cultural background, he managed to hold to a practical, 
pragmatic approach and philosophical ideology. He concluded that contrary to 
common belief, “knowledge is not power and that a man may know a great many 
things; but only efficient in a few.”!° Therefore, he worked to establish training in 
carpentry, printing and teaching (at Spelman College)."! 

In 1906, Dr. Sale’s would submit his resignation to the Atlanta Theological 
College, where he would accept the position of superintendent of education for the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.!2 There, he would supervise through 
frequent visits, eleven black colleges and nineteen secondary schools in nine states, 


as well as schools in Puerto Rico, Mexico and Cuba.!3 Dr. Sale, being a native of 
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Canada, would subsequently become an American citizen, continue to live in Atlanta 
with his wife, Clara and their three children, Margaret, Elizabeth and George.!* 

Not long after its renaming to Atlanta Baptist College, the institution would 
be subject to another name change, this time under the leadership of its first African 
American president, Dr. John Hope (1906-1930) to the renowned Morehouse 
College in 1913, in honor of Henry L. Morehouse, then serving as corresponding 
secretary of the National Baptist Home Missionary Society.!5 

Dr. John Hope, the first black president of Morehouse, would be credited with 
expanding the college and contributing greatly to the present-day shape of the institution 
through the expansion of its curriculum by attracting talented faculty and 
administrators.!° It was during his administration that the college initiated what would be 
their last name change—Morehouse College. In 1929, Hope was unanimously chosen to 
lead the newly affiliated university system comprised of Morehouse College, Spelman 
College, and Atlanta University.'’ Dr. Hope was the son of a white father and a black 
mother, born on June 2, 1868 and died February 20, 1936. In 1894, he graduated from 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode, Island. He taught at Roger Williams University 


(in Nashville, Tennessee) until 1898.!° 
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Dr. Hope served as a YMCA secretary with black soldiers in France in 1918-19. 


Returning disillusioned by the way the soldiers were treated and by race riots in the 
United States, he and Will W. Alexander, a white Southerner, helped organize the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation. Hope became its first president. He was also 
president of the National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools.!? 

In 1929, when Morehouse and Spelman, a black women’s college, affiliated with 
Atlanta University, took responsibility for undergraduate studies, the university devoted 
itself solely to graduate work. Dr. Hope was the unanimous choice for president of 
Atlanta University and served in that position until his death.7° 

After his reigning tenure, Dr. Hope would pass the baton on to Dr. Samuel H. 
Archer (1931-1937), a native of Chesterfield, Virginia. Dr. Archer earned the nick name 
“Big Boy” while in high school, and it followed him throughout his years in college. His 
collegiate career began at Colgate University in 1898, where he gained the distinct 
reputation as a scholar, orator, and athlete.”! While at the Baptist Institution, Archer 
studied Logic, Ethics, the Teachings of Jesus Christ, the New Testaments and Church 
History. He received his bachelor’s degree in 1902. On September 7, 1905, Archer 
married Annie Courtney Johnson and to that union came four children: Samuel Howard 


Jr., Rosalind E., Nelson T., and Leonard C. Archer. He began his professional career in 
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1887 as a teacher in the rural schools of Virginia.”” In 1906, he went on to become a 
professor of mathematics at Morehouse College, an institution for Negro men.”? He also 
served in the capacity of football coach, dean and vice president. On July 1, 1931, The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society announced that Samuel Howard Archer was 
elected President of Morehouse College.”4 

At this juncture, Dr. Archer had already served at Morehouse for twenty-six years 
during Dr. Hope's administration and the last year of Dr. George Sales' administration. 
During his thirty-six-year tenure at Morehouse, Dr. Archer gained the reputation of being 
one of the greatest educators of all time. Marc Moreland, in his article "Samuel Howard 
Archer: Portrait of a Teacher," quotes from (an uncited source of Phylon’s work of 1949), 
saying, 

Dr Archer had a rare talent for handling young men. Of impressive appearance 

and of a wit as sharp as the fine edge of a seldom pleasure, he was, to his boys, as 

much man as any of them and a scholar who could at once amuse and instruct. 

Here indeed was a teacher who won young men and influenced them for good.” 
As the fifth president of Morehouse, Dr. Archer would assume the presidency of 
Morehouse and lead the institution during the Great Depression, giving the College its 


adopted colors of maroon and white. Dr. Archer would serve his tenure and make his 


heavenly transition on the fifteen of January in 1941 at the aged of seventy years old. Dr. 
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Charles D. Hubert (’09), a graduate of Morehouse, would serve as acting president for 


three years (1937-1940) upon the death of Dr. Archer.”° 


The Years of Dr. Benjamin E. Mays 

Leaving the college once again without a leader at the death of Dr. Samuel 
Howard Archer, the position would fall into the hands of Dr. Benjamin E. Mays (1940- 
1967) who would take the reins and become the school’s sixth president. History writes 
of Dr. Benjamin Mays that he was born in South Carolina in 1894, to what that era would 
call tenant farmer parents.”’ Interestingly, Benjamin Mays made his improbable rise to a 
distinguished career and spent time at the administrative helm of two black educational 
institutions: first, the School of Religion at Howard University during the 1930s, and 
then, from 1940 to 1967 at Morehouse College. Being such an eminent leader, from both 
positions, Dr. Mays would become one of the most prominent and influential black 
theologians, educators, and public intellectuals of the twentieth century.”* 

As previously stated, Dr. Mays would become president of Morehouse College in 
1940 and serve out a twenty-seven-year tenure where he would guide the institution into 
international prominence. His illustrious presidency would be noted in the upgrading of 


faculty, the securing of a Phi Beta Kappa chapter, as well as sustaining the enrollment 
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during wartime America.”’ His most noted forum was during Tuesday mornings at chapel 
in the historic Sale Hall, whereby, he challenged and inspired the students to excellence 
in scholarship and in life itself.°° Dr. Mays would succeed during the complexities of 
being a southern black liberal Protestant who believed that black and white churches 
should function as progressive political agents, resting on the moral foundation of global 
Christian universalism and an enduring faith in the institution of American democracy.*! 
He would further advocate for a church universal that could build a worldwide movement 
for social justice.*” Whereas, at the same time, he was aware and understood the innately 
local nature of religious and racial policy and practice. 

He would go on to argue that Christianity ought to be color-blind and 
desegregated while at the same time he adhered to a belief in the political necessity of 
black controlled institutions, especially churches and colleges. Still, Mays did not believe 
only in the power of the sacred or of private institutions; he coupled that with a faith in an 
interventionist egalitarian state believing that both church and state were essential to 


achieving racial equality.*? 
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Research reveals that in 1940, Dr. Benjamin E. Mays became President of 


Morehouse College, succeeding Acting President Archer. When Mays arrived, he found 

the College in a very different state than he had experienced during his earlier years there. 
Morale was low; the endowment was about to lose $1,000,000, and Morehouse 
had assumed the least favorable position among the affiliation members. Atlanta 
University was controlling Morehouse’s budget and finances; the Morehouse 
students Development of Black Higher Education had lost their dining hall and 
were eating their meals on the Atlanta University campus; and medical services 
were provided on the Spelman campus.** 
In his history of Morehouse, A Candle In The Dark, Edward Jones summarized, 


” 


“Morehouse was the stepchild in the Affiliation ...” and was “... fast becoming a junior 
college.”°° These were the conditions at Morehouse when Mays arrived in 1940. Such 
conditions might have discouraged a lesser man, but Mays seemed, as he said later, born 
to rebel. He seemed to rebel against Morehouse’s weaknesses. He seemed challenged by 
adversity. In his own words, “the challenge of the job” was a “persuasive factor” in his 
decision to accept the presidency.*° Accepting such a position would give Mays an 


opportunity more fully to utilize his various administrative skills, not the least of which 


was his ability to communicate.*” 
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Dr. Mordecai Wyatt Johnson: Mentor to Dr. Benjamin Mays 


Dr. Mordecai Johnson is a native of Paris, Tennessee. He was born on January 12, 
1890, to the Reverend Wyatt and Carolyn Freeman Johnson. He earned his B. A. degree 
from Atlanta Baptist College—now Morehouse College—in 1911 and was a professor of 
English, History, and Economics at Morehouse from 1911 to 1913. He went on to obtain 
a second B. A. degree from the University of Chicago (1913), a B. D. from Rochester 
Theological Seminary (1921), and a STM degree from Harvard University the following 
year. He was awarded a D. D. from Howard University (1923) and a second D. D. from 
the Gammon Theological Seminary (1928).*® Ordained as a Baptist minister in 1916, he 
served as pastor of the First Baptist Church in Charleston, West Virginia, from 1917 to 
1926. In 1926, Johnson became the first African American president of Howard 
University, a post he held for thirty-four years.*” 

Dr. Mays is said to have studied and observed the administrative style and 
professional decorum of Dr. Mordecai Johnson.*° By doing so, he became aware of his 
strengths and subsequently mimicked them in his administrative style. Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson’s integrity, honesty and nobility, outside of being a graduate of Morehouse, 
would serve to be valuable assets/strengths to Dr. Mays.*! Dr. Mays was aware of Dr. 


Johnson’s critics and their assessment of his leadership, contending that he was unfit to 
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serve as the leader of Howard and Morehouse. Nonetheless, Dr. Mays would draw from 
yet another one of Dr. Johnson’s qualities, where Dr. Johnson would teach him how to 
ignore critics and allowing his performance as an administrator speak for itself. In 
addition to teaching his young mentee how to deal with outside critics, Dr. Johnson 
would further teach Dr. Mays how to deal with internal disloyalty amongst those who 
would be staff and faculty members.*” It would be done by outlasting his critics, and he 
would go on to serve Howard for some thirty-four years (1926-1960). Dr. Mays would 
take his observational mentoring and used it in his own presidency.** 

Dr. Johnson would eventually become more than a mentor to Dr. Mays; the 
relationship would become personal, and Dr. Johnson would become a trusted colleague 
during Dr. Mays’ presidency at Morehouse. Prior to becoming president of Morehouse, 
Dr. Mays would accept the leadership role at Howard at the behest of his 
mentor/colleague, in what would be identified as a weakened and struggling School of 
Religion. There were only twenty-eight student enrolled and in jeopardy of losing its 
undergraduate program. The tenure of Dr Mays within a six-year period would increase 
enrollment by ten percent and one year after his departure, enrollment increased by 
fifteen percent, from twenty-eight to forty-three students. Dr. Mays’ leadership would 


prove faithful and fruitful in that the school obtained its accreditation. 
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Dr. Benjamin Mays Mentor to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Of the many students that Dr. Mays would encounter as the leader of Morehouse, 
it would be one Martin Luther King Jr who would overshadow them all. The connection 
between Dr. Mays and young Morehouse student Martin Luther King, Jr. was very much 
noticeable throughout campus. It was so noted, that Dr. Mays openly claimed young 
Martin as his mentee, and young Martin would so choose the senior statesman as his 
mentor. Unbeknownst to Dr. Mays, the relationship would be interrupted by the short 
lived life span of his mentee, and as a result would thrust him on the world’s stage, as it 
would become his awesome task to eulogize his protégé in 1968.** Privileged to serve as 
a mentor to this young energetic civil rights activist, unlike his student, Mays would be 
blessed with a long life that stretched from Jim Crow to black power.* 

One of Morehouse's most distinguished students and graduates, Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. '48, considered Dr. Mays as his "spiritual mentor" and "intellectual father."*° It is 
said, after becoming president of Morehouse College, that Dr. Mays would deliver a 
weekly address at the college’s chapel services. So often, Martin King, Jr. would 
frequently follow Dr. Mays to his office after these sessions to discuss theology and 
current events. Mays visited King and his parents at their home and became a regular 


guest at the family’s Sunday night dinners. According to King, his ministerial aspirations 
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were deeply influenced by Mays and Morehouse professor George Kelsey. “I could see in 
their lives the ideal of what I wanted a minister to be,” King commented in a 1956 
interview (Peters, “Our Weapon Is Love’). 47 

Dr. Mays once remarked that the King he met at Morehouse was “mature beyond 


his years,’48 


The role of mentoring amongst Dr. Mays and young Martin would spill over 
into King’s intellectual life.*” In “Mastering Our Fears,” a sermon written nine years after 
King graduated from Morehouse, he drew on a 1946 newspaper column Mays wrote for 


the Pittsburgh Courier, which argued that black and white people must overcome their 


mutual fears to improve race relations.*° 


The Presidency of Dr. Walter E. Massey 
Dr. Walter E. Massey (1995-2007) would become the ninth president of 
Morehouse College after the tenure of Dr. Hugh M. Gloster ’31 (1967-1987), an 
alumnus, who would serve for twenty years, only to be succeeded by a fellow alumnus, 
Dr. Leroy Keith ’61, who would serve from (1987-1994).>! Dr. Massey was born in 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, where he and his wife Shirley Anne had two sons and three 


grandchildren. His educational background consisted of a Bachelor of Science in physics 
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and mathematics from Morehouse in 1958.>** He would go on to receive his master’s and 
doctorate in physics in 1966 from Washington University in St. Louis, Missouri. Dr. 
Massey, having such a strong foundation in physics and mathematics, would pursue 
research that involved the study of quantum liquids and solids. His written work has also 
addressed science and math education, the role of science in a democratic society, and 
university-industry interactions and technology transfer in national and international 
settings.>° 

However, prior to his assuming the presidency of Morehouse, Dr. Massey would 
serve as provost and senior vice president for academic affairs at the University of 
California. Serving in this position, the second most senior position in the University of 
California system, granted him the awesome responsibility of academic and research 
planning and policy, budget planning and allocations, and programmatic oversight of the 
three national laboratories the University manages for the Department of Energy: 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, Los Alamos National Laboratory and 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory.>4 Cited amongst Dr. Massey’s accomplishments are the 
competition of the college’s largest capital campaign, the Campaign for A New Century, 
which raised $120 million, including $38 million for student scholarships. The school 


recently built a 74,000-square-foot Leadership Center facility.°> 
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The Birth of a Seminary 


Morehouse School of Religion (Baptist)/Interdenominational Theological Center 

In an continuous effort to provide quality education for African American males 
in the field of religion, Morehouse College continues to do so through the 
Interdenominational Theological Center where a consortium of six black 
schools/seminaries allows students to align themselves with their various denominations: 
Gammon Theological Seminary (United Methodist Church), Morehouse School of 
Religion (Baptist Church), Turner Theological Seminary (African Methodist Episcopal 
Church), Phillips School of Theology (Christian Methodist Episcopal), Charles H. Mason 
Theological Seminary (Church of God in Christ) and Richardson Ecumenical Fellowship 
(Non-Denominational). 

Morehouse School of Religion (MSR), formerly known as Augusta Theological 
Institute, as earlier stated was organized in 1867, two years after the Civil War had ended. 
MSR’s professors and students are expected to uphold five tenets known as the 
“Morehouse Mystique,” which includes: (1) academic excellence, (2) the elocutionary 
arts, (3) high moral values, (4) social commitment, and (5) belief of higher power.°° MSR 
is associated with several Baptist groups, including American Baptist Churches USA, 
National Baptist Convention, USA, and Progressive National Baptist Convention). As a 
dynamically accredited Baptist seminary, Morehouse School of Religion is faithfully 


committed to the motto “A Servant Seminary for a Serving Church.”>’ 
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Morehouse School of Religion, of which I am a proud 2016 graduate with honors, 


believes that the 21st century church’s ethical imperative is to preach and advocate for 
human and economic justice which is income and wealth equalities among brothers and 
sisters.°° During my matriculation at the historic Interdenominational Theological Center 
(ITC), the Right Rev. Dr. F. Keith Slaughter was Dean of Morehouse School of Religion. 
Dr. Slaughter is a graduate of Tuskegee University with a B.S. in History (1991) 
and master’s studies in Counseling and Student Development (1992), an honors 
graduate of the Morehouse School of Religion/ The ITC with a Master of Divinity 
in the Psychology of Religion/ Pastoral Care and minor work in Homiletics 
(2003) and he earned the Doctor of Theology degree in Pastoral Counseling from 
the ITC (2009).°? 
He has served as a Chaplain and counselor for many troubled souls and as a clinically 
trained helping professional in the capacity of pastoral psychotherapist and pastoral 
counselor. He is an assistant professor (full-time) at the Interdenominational Theological 
Center in the Psychology of Religion/Pastoral Care department and has worked as a 
researcher at ITC’s Institute for Faith-Health Leadership. Dr. Slaughter was the founding 
faculty chair of the Master of Pastoral Studies (MPS) Program at American Baptist 
College in Nashville, Tennessee (2010-12). 
Dr. Slaughter was born in Memphis, Tennessee, in 1962, to a Baptist preacher and 
an elementary school teacher. The son of the late Rev. Dr. James E. Slaughter and Velma 
T. Slaughter, he is a chaplain, spiritual consultant, college/seminary professor, Baptist 


preacher/pastor, pastoral theologian, husband and father. He is a husband and father of 


four. A minister of the gospel since 1986, Dr. Slaughter has served as senior pastor of 
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diverse congregations in Illinois, Georgia and South Carolina. He worked in social 
services as a mental health professional for many years “in the streets” as a case manager 
and as an administrator in community mental health and substance abuse programs on the 
west and south sides of Chicago. 

Dr. Slaughter has worked full-time in community and pastoral ministry and in the 
academy since 1998; he is the senior servant of BELOVEd commUNITY Church ATL.°*! 
One of the greatest challenges and achievements of Dean Slaughter was when he faced 
certain stints as Interim Dean and Coordinator of Baptist Students. The faculty and board 
of directors would elect Dr. Slaughter as President/Dean of Morehouse School of 
Religion (MSR). Having been chosen to fulfill the awesome role of president/dean, Dr. 
Slaughter led a successful capital campaign which resulted in MSR’s return to ITC. He 
also served as center Chaplain and the director of the Gardner C. Taylor Preaching 
Archives which are housed at ITC as well. 

Currently Dr. Joseph N. Evans serves as the Dean of Morehouse School of 
Religion, while also serving as the Senior Pastor of Mount Carmel Baptist Church, 
Washington, D.C. Among other duties, Dr. Evans has served as an adjunct instructor of 
homiletics at The Divinity School, Howard University and Wesley Theological Seminary 
in Washington, D.C.® Rev. Dr. Joseph N. Evans earned his Bachelor of Arts in History 


and Government from West Virginia Institute of Technology, his Master of Divinity and 
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Doctor of Philosophy degrees from the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and was 


inducted into the Morehouse College, Martin Luther King Jr., College of Preachers 
(2009). 

Even with his busy schedule, in 2014, Dr. Evans published Lifting the Veil over 
Eurocentrism: The Du Boisian Hermeneutic of Double Consciousness by Africa World 
Press. He has published numerous essays including: “The Du Boisian Prophetic 
Tradition” in The African American Pulpit (Winter 2009-2010), “Sacred Rhetoric and the 
African American Civic Sermon” in A New History of the Sermon: The Nineteenth 
Century (Brill Press, 2010) and the “First Sunday after the Epiphany (Baptism of Jesus)” 
in Preaching God’s Transforming Justice: A Lectionary Commentary, Year B and C, 


Featuring 22 New Holy Days for Justice (Westminster John Knox, 2011—12).° 


Conclusion 
Finally, the role of mentoring African American clergy has a long-standing 
history, which is evident through the historicity of Historic Black Colleges and 
Universities (HCBUs). Many prominent African American men have matriculated at 
noted black colleges and seminaries, only to return to serve as their presiding presidents. 
It is through this Theological Foundations paper that I hope to prove the importance of 
formal training and how it can serve to better prepare today’s clergy to meet the holistic 


needs of their congregants. 
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I have presented a wide range of resources, institutions of learning, and noted 
personalities to argue my premise as to how formal education serves to enhance clergy. 
My intention is that these examples represent some, (not all), models of ministry for 
African American Baptist clergy in encouraging the pursuit of education amongst pastors 


and clergy who have limited or no formal training.© 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 


This doctoral thesis addresses the subject of unlearned/limited trained African 
American Baptist pastors who are serving congregations in the Greater Port Arthur, 
Texas area. Although many of these ministers are serving faithfully and have good 
intentions, they are lacking in certain skills sets and understandings to be effective leaders 
and witnesses of Jesus Christ. Therefore, I have presented the Biblical foundation to 
speak to this subject and have addressed it in the previous unit. In this theological 
foundation unit, I will address the theological underpinnings of different sets of 
theologies that address ministerial training. Those areas which I will address will be 
bibliology, pneumatology, epistemology and ecclesiology. Firstly, I will address 
bibliology, which is the study of the Bible and God’s revelation to mankind. I will 
present theologians who address the subject of bibliology and how the study of the bible 
can enhance the skills of the preacher in preparing them for a more productive ministry. 
Secondly, in the section of ecclesiology, I will highlight theologians who speak to the 
subject of ecclesiology, which is the study of the role of the church, and how the church 
can be effective in training, not only disciples of Jesus Christ, but also effective in 


training ministers, and therefore the church will need to do it in a larger context with the 


ID 
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collaboration of theological institutes or schools. Thirdly, I will address pneumatology, 
which not only gives us inspiration but also leads us in learning. Therefore, I will address 
several theologians that speak to pneumatology and how it can be effective in equipping 
ministers in being more skilled and discipline in their craft. Lastly, I will address the 
element of epistemology, which speaks of the theology of knowledge, the body of 
knowledge and knowing. This section will highlight those theologians who speak to the 
subject of epistemology, which is the study of the Bible. I will also address how the 
pastor/minister can be equipped with epistemology and different sets of understanding 
disciplines of bible theology, history, doctrines and pedagogy in their ability to study and 


to put systems of thoughts together and become more effective communicators. 


Biblical Theology/Bibliology 


All scripture is inspired by God and is useful for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, and for training in righteousness. (II Tim 3:16, NRSV). 


The African American Baptist preacher/pastor who would be effective in their 
craft/calling in ministering to today’s congregation must be skilled/trained in many areas 
of religious studies. It is painstaking to hear preachers today proclaim/teach God’s word 
on the premise of self-interpretation. Self-interpretation leads to various unfounded 
assumptions which does harm to the biblical text as well as speaks of an ill prepared or 
untrained preacher/pastor. Moreover, it further perpetuates an ideology that formal 
training is overrated and pointless. 

I view such an ideological perspective liken unto a bad chef in a kitchen. On an 
occasion, my wife and I were dining at one of our favorite restaurants where we were 


celebrating our wedding anniversary. Upon ordering our main course, to our amazement, 
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it was everything but appetizing. The presentation and arrangement were to die for, but 
once we delved into the meal, it was nothing like previous visits, for it was poorly 
prepared and far from our anticipated expectation. We beckoned for the maitre de’and 
explain our displeasure; she apologized and informed us that the chef was a substitute 
chef filling in for their head chef who was out with the flu. She once again apologized, 
going on to explain to us that he did not know their menu and offered to bring us 
something else. I looked at my wife and replied, I knew it had to be something: just a 
limited trained chef in a major kitchen. Such is the case with limited trained 
preacher/pastors who preach/teach God’s word. 

Although a preacher/pastor may have a calling and can choose a scripture and 
develop a sermon without the proper formal/theological education, they will be less 
effective in properly exegeting the text. John E. Jemar, in his book What Is The Bible? 
(Bibliology: Examination of Systematic Theology), would argue, when it comes to Bible 
study and theology, the manner of research impacts everything.' Jemar further points out 
that hermeneutics has a certain set of guidelines by which Biblical interpretation is to be 
made. It, therefore, becomes the goal of the preacher/pastor to determine the original 
author’s intended meaning by understanding the context of the writer.” In order to 
understand the context of the writer, Jemar suggests the following essentials are 
necessary to assure a proper interpretation of the scripture passages: the historic, physical, 


cultural, literary, and immediate scripture.* Jemar is of the opinion since the Bible is the 
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result of human beings, then the Bible must be treated as other human communication in 
determining the meaning intended by the original author/writer.* 

Therefore, it is imperative that the preacher/pastor be trained in the area of 
Biblical theology. It is here that they will be exposed to the study of the theological 
doctrine of the Bible. To study Bibliology is to discover its various divisions, namely: (1) 
revelation - which is an unveiling of various truths and facts about the bible; (2) 
inspiration - where God breath out or into the preacher; (3) authority - holds to the truth 
that the bible is the authoritative written word from God, without rival or replacement; 
(4) illumination - this is where a new light of understanding will come in their soul or 
either in their spirit, offering a different perspective of that which they have read 
previously; (5) interpretation/hermeneutics - the art and science of interpretation, 
informing the preacher/pastor how they should interpret the context, contextuality, 
author/date, time of writing and the genre of writings; (6) animation, and (7) 
preservation.° All these and many more components are necessary for a successful 
interpretation of the text. 

N. T. Wright, in his book Scripture and the Authority of God: How to Read the 
Bible Today, addresses what he calls misreading of the scriptures. Wright contends that 
within this complex cultural context, it is not surprising that all kinds of mis readings of 
scripture have grown up, both among those who count themselves as Bible believers and 


among those who distance themselves from that label while claiming some continuity at 
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least with the biblical tradition.® In the book, The Verbal, Plenary Inspiration of the 


Scripture, James Kiernan contends, “No prophecy of scripture is of private interpretation. 
For no prophecy ever came by the will of man: but men spake from God, being moved by 
the Holy Spirit.’ In An Introduction to Bibliology: What Every Christian Should Know 
About the Origins, Composition, Inspiration, Interpretation, Canonicity, and the 
Transmission of the Bible, Jefrey Breshears and Eric A. Smith argue that “the goal of 
bibliology is the development of an informed, thoughtful, and defensible philosophy of 
the Bible,” * whereby, dismissing any notion of self-interpretation by man. 

Dr. Lewis Sperry Chafer, in volume seven (7) of his journal, Doctrinal 
Summarization, addresses the whole field of hermeneutics as a theological discipline 
housed in Biblical Theology.’ He goes on to say, without a doubt the key to the 
understanding of the Bible is the recognition of the specific purpose of God in each of the 
succeeding ages of human history.'° Whereas it is imperative that the preacher/pastor be 
astute in the understanding of bibliology, for Norman E. Carlson, in A Systematic 
Theology, further advances, 

the need to know bibliology by citing, it examines, and states the facts about Holy 

Scripture in their original languages, and comparatively in translations. In many 


aspects, Carlson points out that translations are subject to the biases of the 
translators of the times of the translations, and that these translations by Godly 
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men, in some cases, fail to adequately translate the nuances of the original 

languages because of their lack of knowledge about the History, Culture, Nuances 

of language and Grammar and the place settings of the book being translated.!! 
Carlson goes on to indicate the lack of taught disciples in the church is in part the fault of 
well-meaning Christians, who seeing the great commission, attempt to carry it out apart 
from God’s ordered plan, i.e. through Christ’s local church (I Timothy 3:15).'* 

Thus, the preacher/pastor who would be a skilled theologian, (one who has 
mastered their craft), versus an unskilled theologian, (one who pays little or no attention 
to textual analysis), must be properly/formally trained in the area of Biblical Theology or 
Systematic Theology as a whole. The preacher/pastor must know the sitz-im-leben of 
each text, (German phrase meaning “setting in life or life setting’’) and that is to study the 
text historically in the time in which it was created, as well as its function and purpose at 
that time. To do otherwise is to misread the text, according to N. T. Wright in his book, 
Scripture and the Authority of God: How to Read the Bible Today.'* Moreover, and when 


that is done, it allows for correct interpretation, and for that, one can make the correct 


application. 


Pneumatology 


But the Advocate, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, 
will teach you everything, and remind you of all that I have said to you. 
(John 14:26, NRSV). 
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To study pneumatology is to discover the doctrine and work of the Holy Spirit, 
the third person of the Holy Trinity that illuminates among other characteristics the 
person who would invest in biblical studies in that it helps the believer understand the 
word. B.H. Carroll, in his book Inspiration of the Bible: A Discussion of the Origin, the 
Authenticity and the Sanctity of the Oracles of God, addresses the role of inspiration in 
properly interpreting the text. As Baptist, he notes that we hold to the truth that the Bible 
was written by men divinely inspired of God and raises the subject of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures.'* The word “inspiration” is derived from the Latin word inspiro, which 
means to breathe on or to breathe into.'> Carroll and Cranfill et al. posits that the 
theological implication is to breathe on or to breathe into for the purpose of conveying 
the Holy Spirit in order that those inspired may speak or write what God would have 
spoken or written.'® The ministry of the Holy Spirit in preaching is clearly pointed out in 
Scripture. Christ made it plain to His disciples that before they went to preach, they were 
to tarry in Jerusalem until they were endued with power from on high (Luke 24:49.)!7 

Mark Twain asserted, “Most people are bothered by those passages of scripture 
they do not understand, but the passages that bother me are those I do understand.”!* The 


preacher/pastor who seek to know the truth of God’s word will not be able to do so on 
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their own terms. True, they may gather some sense of the text by grasping certain 
thoughts, but unbeknownst to that preacher/pastor, apart from divine inspiration, there 
can never be a true revelation of God’s truth. It will only come by the illuminating power 
of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the ruach, the wind, the breath, and the spirit that 
breathes upon the seeker of truth. Many of today’s clergypersons are relying on self- 
interpretation of scriptures, which is doing considerable damage to their ability to rightly 
divide the word of God. In a larger sense, the lack of divine inspiration on behalf of the 
interpreter/preacher becomes problematic to those who seek to apply the word to their 
lives where there’s been improper interpretation. 
Randy Alcorn, in his article “How the Holy Spirit Helps You Read The Word of 
God,” says while the Holy Spirit’s presence in the life of the reader is necessary for total 
biblical understanding, it is not sufficient for it. The Holy Spirit is not a “cure all” for 
poor interpretation. It (Holy Spirit) does not automatically reverse the consequences 
violating hermeneutical principle.!? 
Tim Challies cites J. P. Moreland’s work, Love Your God with All Your Mind, 
unfortunately, many today apparently think that hard intellectual work is not 
needed to understand God’s propositional revelation to us. Instead, they believe 
that the Holy Spirit will simply make known the meaning of a text if implored to 
do so. Tragically, this represents a misunderstanding of the Spirit’s role in 
understanding the Scriptures.”° 


David Diga Hernandez calls for a challenge in his book Encountering the Holy Spirit in 


Every Book of the Bible by suggesting those who would faithfully handle the Word of the 
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Lord as good stewards should stop and ask the Holy Spirit to help them to be faithful to 


clear interpretations so that they may be trusted with the hidden revelations.”! He argues 
this point based on what he calls finding meanings hidden in types, shadows, parallels, 
parables and symbols.” He goes on to contend that all throughout the bible the Lord 
speaks through straightforward messages, as well as through hidden messages.”? 
According to Hernandez’ premise, the preacher/pastor will not interpret the hidden 
messages of the bible apart from the power of Holy Spirit breathing upon them. The 
preacher/pastor who would engage in a self-interpretation or self-revelation of the hidden 
messages within the bible will soon discover the tragedy of a failed understanding of 
divine truths. The Bible, unlike other books, is God breathed, divinely inspired. 
Therefore, to fully understand those hidden truths needed for life application can/will 
only come through divine revelation. In the article, “Ministry of the Holy Spirit in 
Preaching,” Henry L. Rudy makes the statement, before any preaching of the gospel can 
hope to have success in soul winning, he must learn to give the Holy Spirit His rightful 
place in preaching. He argues his point by referencing the scenario in Luke 24:49, where 
Jesus made it plain to His disciples that before they went to preach, they were to tarry in 
Jerusalem until they were endued with power from on high.”4 Rudy further argues that 
effective preaching of the gospel is impossible without the manifestation of the Spirit of 


power. Therefore, preaching, says Rudy, that is unaccompanied by the power of the Holy 
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Spirit, is a mere wasted effort.7> Rudy contends that the Holy Spirit does what the 


preacher, left to himself, cannot do, that is, works the miracles of grace.”° It is the Holy 


Spirit that reveals the mind of God.?7 


Ecclesiology 

Paul Avis, in the Oxford Handbook of Ecclesiology, writes, “Ecclesiology may be 
defined as the discipline that is concerned with the comparative, critical and constructive 
reflection on the dominant paradigms of the identity of the church.””* Avis, in addition to 
his definition of ecclesiology, goes on to say “ecclesiology will normally start from the 
church’s own understanding of its identity, ‘the faith of the church concerning itself? (as 
The New Catholic Encyclopedia puts it).”*? That is to say that Arvis understands the 
identity of the church in a sense of not only as to how it views itself, but also how it is 
perceived by those on the outside looking in.*° He calls it the “locus” of culture and 
society.*! However, Hans Kung defines ecclesiology as “the theological expression of the 


church’s image.’”*? 
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Preachers/pastors who would engage in a deeper study of ecclesiology, according 
to Avis, will note that ecclesiology investigates the church’s manifold identity in relation 
to a wide range of research areas: the origins, mission, ministry, governance, authority, 
liturgy, sacraments, unity and diversity of the church including its relation to the state and 
to civil society.*> Cheryl M. Peterson, in her book Who is the Church: An Ecclesiology 
for the Twenty-first Century, approaches ecclesiology by asking the question who is the 
church? To which she answers, the church’s identity cannot be done in a historical and 
social vacuum. Peterson argues it is necessarily contextual and requires giving attention 
to the context in which the church finds itself.*4 A study in ecclesiology would enlighten 
or bring an awareness to the preacher/pastor in understanding that theology is one 
function of Christ’s church.*> Moltmann asserts, to be more precise, it is one function of 
Christ about his church. Peterson notes that theology must remind the church of the 
Lordship of Christ and must insist that the Church’s form be an authentic one.*° 
Monsignor Charles Pope, in his article “What is Ecclesiology and Why is it so important 
today?” cites an ideology that those who engage in a study of ecclesiology will have 
answered for them many questions as it relates to the role of the church in society.*’ He 


points out that there are many troubles today within the church and also among Christians 
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in general, and that they come down to a problem of mistaken or a false “ecclesiology.”** 


Some of the questions that Pope answers in this article are: who is the church? How 
essential is the church in the life of every believer? What authority does the church have 
in our life? Who has the authority in the church to speak and teach in His (Jesus) name? 
What is the church’s relationship to Holy Scripture and the sacred deposit of faith? Is 
there but one Church or many?*? Pope considers these questions and others vital to 
combating what he calls a false/bad ecclesiology.*° Finally, he brings home a rather 
blatant statement in his definition of what the church is. He sees the church as one that 
exists to bring forth Jesus’ stated goals and purposes, to proclaim His vision, His way, 
and His truth.*! 

S. Michael Houdmann, in this article “The Role of Church Leadership/Church 
Government,” writes 

Much emphasis in ecclesiology is placed on the consideration of church 

leadership. Some traditions insist elders should be the church's primary leaders, 

while others emphasize the role of deacons more (1 Timothy 3; Titus 1:5-9). In 

addition, the role of women in church leadership receives much attention.” 
Further, how church leaders are chosen and how church decisions are made are addressed 


at length within ecclesiology. For example, some argue for congregation-led churches 


while others prefer most decisions be made by appointed elders and/or pastors.*? 
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Houdmann further states in his writing “The Purpose(s) of the Church,” that “The New 


Testament mentions many roles of the church, some of which are exemplified in the 
picture of the first church found in Acts 2:42-47.4 He identifies them as worship, 
teaching, fellowship, service, outreach, and prayer.*° 

Houdmann also notes that the rituals of the church (ecclesiology) also considers 
what rites are appropriate for the Christian Church. Protestants include only the biblical 
rituals explicitly listed in the New Testament, including baptism and communion (also 
called the Lord's Supper). Baptism is hotly debated among different Christian traditions, 
typically regarding the mode of baptism and whether it should be limited to believers or 
should include infants. The Lord's Supper is observed by all Christian traditions, though 
its meaning is understood differently among the various branches of Christian churches 
today.** Conclusively, according to Houdmann, ecclesiology is essential for all Christians 
as it guides us toward a biblical understanding of how Christians relate to one another, to 
God, and to unbelievers. A firm understanding of ecclesiology benefits us personally as 
we learn how to help provide healthy church growth and honor God.*’ 

Richard S. Vosko, in “Ecclesiology and Church Design: A Balancing Act in 
Times of Transition,” believes the ecclesiology of the early Christians was reflected in 
part in their places of worship. When Jesus announced that he would destroy the temple, 


it was only to expand the experience of God on earth beyond the temple. The early 
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Christians were told they were the living stones and temples of the spirit. (See I Peter 2:4 
ff). That early writers would redefine sacred space is no surprise. Mencius Felix and 
Origen wrote that they required no temples for worship, and that the heart was the altar.*® 
Tertullian called the church the house of God, meaning the place where the body of 
Christ gathered. John Chrysostom notes that it is not the church building that makes the 
people holy, but the people who make the building holy. How religious peoples 
understand themselves in relation to God and one another affects their sense of the 
sacred.*? Vosko contends that ecclesiology is most effective when ecclesiologies emerge 
in churches that weigh the merits of biblical texts doctrines, and traditions, along with 
current events and long-term visions.*° He further argues, “if not developed in this larger 
context, ecclesiologies can become self-serving.” Any ecclesiology that is arbitrarily 


prescribed risks the possibility of not serving the very church it attempts to define.*! 


Epistemology 
Lewis Sperry Chafer defines epistemology as “that discipline which speaks of the 
theory/theology of knowledge, the body of knowledge and knowing. It is the study of 
how we know.~ An inept study of epistemology would address the following 


epistemologies to include rationalism, empiricism, agnosticism, idealism, positivism, 
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existentialism, phenomenology, and mysticism. Chafer views epistemology in the sense 
that it considers whether ideas are innate or whether we born a tabula rasa, that is, a 
blank slate. Chafer asserts that epistemology also deals with test for truth and whether 
true ideas merely cohere or need an ultimate foundation in self-evident first principles.*? 
Alvin Plantinga contends, since epistemology is theory of knowledge, one would 
therefore expect epistemological discussions of religion to concentrate on the question as 
to whether one could have knowledge of religious beliefs. However, discussions of 
religious belief have tended to focus on arguments for and against the existence of God: 
the traditional theistic arguments on the one hand and, on the other, such arguments 
against the existence of God as the argument from evil.>*4 
By epistemology, William G. Dever says, 
that is to mean, of course, theory and method at their most fundamental level—a 
theory of knowledge—without which the word “discipline” is a tragic misnomer 
for a field of inquiry. A properly archaeological epistemology would confront 
such “obvious” questions as these, among others. What is the nature of the site- 
formation process, both natural and cultural (i.e., what is a tell?)? How does 
context affect the interpretation of an archaeological find (i.e., what is a locus?)? 
What constitutes an archaeological datum? What is the role of analogy in 
archaeological reasoning? Is there a uniquely archaeological logic? How may we 
extrapolate behavior from artifacts? What determines culture and culture 
change?*> 


Dever also contends that the list could be expanded, but the point is clear: until we have 


wrestled long and earnestly with such basic questions of knowledge, archaeology is likely 
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to remain little more than treasure hunting—a collection of chance finds, miscellaneous 
objects, and random “facts,” without reference to an intellectual framework in which they 
might become meaningful.*° 

William P. Alston, in Perceiving God: The Epistemology of Religious Experience, 
adds a fresh new infusion to epistemology and its argument. He argues, the view that 
putative direct awareness of God can provide justification for certain kinds of beliefs 
about God.°’ Alston also affirms, 

that to judge from history of religions, God has been known for the most part in 

connection with other objects; not so much separately, if ever separately, as in 

relation to things and events which have served as media or as mediators for the 

divine presence.*® 
He goes on to say, when tracing the historicity of knowing God, early knowers of God 
were worshipping him under the guise of Sun, moon, and stars; of earth and heaven; of 
spirits and ancestors; of totems, of heroes, or priest-kings; and of the prophets 
themselves.°? Alston also draws from John Baillie’s works, The Sense of the Presence of 
God, where he quotes Baillie insisting that the faith is a “primary mode of awareness. 
which does not deduce from other realities that are present, and that the existence of God 
who is not present, but absent; rather it is an awareness of the divine presence itself, 


however hidden behind the veils of sense.’ 
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Paul S. Moser writes, in The Handbook of Epistemology, that knowledge can be 


adequately explicated only in relation to its sources. This is in part why perception, 
intuition, and other generally recognized sources of knowledge have been so extensively 
discussed in epistemology.*! Moser also infers that if in the history of epistemology any 
sources of knowledge deserve to be called the classic basic sources, he offers as such 
candidates, perception, memory, consciousness and reason (sometimes called intuition). 
He notes that some writers have shortened the list under the heading, “experience and 
reason.” 

Moser further argues, in Sosa’s “Virtue Perspectivism,” that the intellectual 
virtues made their contemporary debate in a series of papers by Ernest Sosa. He says, in 
those papers, Sosa is primarily concerned with two problems in the theory of knowledge. 
The first is the debate between foundationalism and coherentism. The second is a series 
of objections that have been raised against reliabilism.® Foundationalism and 


coherentism are the positions regarding the structure of knowledge.“ Thus, each of these 


two positions within themselves are studied with great depth. 


Conclusion 
I have attempted to address in this document the importance of formal training 


through the studying of systematic theology and its underpinnings, through the astute and 
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qualified minds of those theologians who have contributed to the study of Systematic 
Theology. These contributing theologians and their works would best serve as an 
educational foundation for the unlearned/limited trained African American Baptist pastor 
within my context of Port Arthur, Texas. It is through the following themes that I have 
sought to show the need of some form of theological training: such as bibliology, 
ecclesiology, epistemology and pneumatology. 

The preacher/pastor or layperson who would be effective in their teaching 
ministry, preaching ministry or leadership role in the church, must be exposed to those 
areas of biblical learning that would afford them to rightly divide the word of truth, so 
that they will not be lacking in certain skill sets that would assure them this educational 
astuteness. 

Therefore, to avoid perpetuating the mishandling, misreading and misconstruing 
of the divine scriptures, these disciplines among others, will assure the preacher/pastor a 
proper background towards a correct handling of the word and proper exegesis. The 
apostle Paul in 2" Timothy 2:15, admonishes Timothy to, “Do your best to present 
yourself to God as one approved, a worker who does not need to be ashamed and who 
correctly handles the word of truth.” Although there are those within the ministry who 
have led and lead very successful ministries without any formal training, and I applaud 
them; however, I would in the words of Dr. Marvin A. McMickle, consider them more as 


the exception than as the rule for persons aspiring to the ministry today.® 
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I would conclude by saying that in this season of preaching, when the pew has 


become equally as learned if not more than the pulpit, it is imperative that the 
preacher/pastor consider any form of continuing education or lifelong learning as an 
avenue towards ministry betterment. The need for spiritual growth, increased skill 
aptitude, pedagogical development and prophetic preaching and praxis in public places is 
now. The pew must be exposed to a more liberating and transformative preacher who can 


cater to the internal and external needs of both congregants and community. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Pedagogy, the art, science and discipline of teaching and instruction, will serve as 
the interdisciplinary discipline for this project, entitled “Developing A Theological 
Model of Ministry for Limited or Untrained African American Baptist Clergy in Port 
Arthur, Texas. This paper will address the discipline of pedagogy under the following 
headings: (first), “Systematic Approach for Education for Ministers,” where it will 
address formal theological education, district association schools for pastors and 
mentoring projects that pairs senior ministers with younger ministers; (secondly), 
“Pedagogy as a Tool for Christian Discipleship,” the elements of discussion will be 
Discipleship -101 (Beginners) and Discipleship - 201 (Advanced); and (thirdly), 
“Ministry Action Plan for the Quadrennial,” (a four-year cycle) addressing the following 
areas: First year cycle - Bible/biblical Studies, Second year cycle - Theology, Third year 
cycle - Concentrations on History, and the Fourth year cycle - General Studies. 

Moreover, the detailed disciplines of pedagogy will serve as a foundation for 
learning, which will engage the preacher/pastor in an environment where learning new 
subject matter will be made accessible, while building on past learning experiences. It is 
through the discipline of pedagogy that the instructor/teacher will monitor the learning 
process and to make sure that the learning material both meets the needs of the students 


and provides comprehensive learning skills. Therein lies a disservice to both preacher and 
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congregations when the learning atmosphere is not producing comprehensive learning 
skills. Over the past few years, the pews/people within the black Baptist Church, most 
specifically those of Port Arthur, Texas, are growing more and more progressive and 
biblically astute, as the millennials are filling the pews, bringing their own theological 
underpinnings, and serving a greater challenge for todays limited/untrained pulpits. In the 
history of black Baptist preaching/teaching, the preacher was noted for closing out his 
message in a euphemistic manner, simply by saying “I heard, I heard, ” while repeating 
this phrase several times, often never revealing what was allegedly heard. Some have 
interpreted it to mean, the preacher had run the course of his sermon, and rather had 
nothing more to say. If such is the case, then that alone warrants the pulpit/preacher to 
pursue a formal education, so they may rightly exegete the text for the spiritual well- 
being of their congregants. 

Therein lies a danger in self-interpretation of the biblical text to the extent that 
only a pedagogical platform would assure the sanity and sacredness of the biblical text 
being interpreted. Donaldo Macedo, who writes the introduction to Paulo Freire’s book, 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed, says, 

Teachers and instructors don’t necessarily need to connect learning experiences 

together for children to understand new concepts. Whereas, with adults, they’ ve 

had the benefit of an entire lifetime of learning and experience. They know what 
has worked in the past or have habits that affect the way they learn and act. 

Because of this, approaching new topics with a traditionally pedagogical strategy 

could leave them disengaged and uninterested. Instead, andragogy inspires 


instructors to do a better job connecting learning experiences to what adult 
learners already know.! 
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Discerning the difference between pedagogy and andragogy is essential for persons who 


are interested in learning first, and then teaching others. 


Systematic Approach for Education for Ministers 


Formal Theological Education 

Ben Myers argues, the whole purpose of theological education is not simply to 
make students cleverer, but to help them learn better ways to speak to God in prayers and 
to one another in witness.” B. H. Carroll, in “The Benefits of Theological Education,” 
says, “clergy persons who would find themselves pursuing theological education would 
embark upon a biblical and practical endeavor.” Carroll further argues, theological 
education can provide the minister with resources that he or she can use to strengthen the 
ministry of others.* It is the view of B. H. Carroll, that ministers are the most obvious 
beneficiaries of theological education, but lay people can also benefit from substantive 
theological training. The continued argument of Carroll is that it can also help them 
understand some of the challenges faced by the clergy and thereby help them be better 
church leaders. Churches, says Carroll, need preachers to proclaim the gospel, but they 


also need theologians to interpret it. ° 
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Tyshawn Gardner writes, “black churches suffer because they have not been as 
concern about training theologians as preachers.””’ Gardner’s philosophy is that, without 
discipline interpretation, preachers will proclaim the same prepackage messages that 
generations handed down to them.* James H. Cone, in his book, Said I Wasn’t Gonna 
Tell Nobody, presents the argument that reflection on theology keeps preachers up to 
date, enabling them to take an ancient gospel text and make it read like the front page of 
the New York Times.’ Cone goes on to say, 

I often cringe when I hear young preachers (especially young black preachers) 

preach with undeveloped convictions and with underdeveloped theology. Often 

these preachers emulate the old preachers, who, powerful and relevant for their 
time, were robbed of the opportunity for theological education (or any education 
for that matter).!° 
The preacher/pastor who would engage in some form of formal/theological education 
would empower themselves to contribute in the ongoing task of eradicating biblical 
illiteracy amongst both clergy and context. 

PhD candidate, DuJuan A. Morris, says formal theological training helps one 

critically evaluate what they believe.'! Whereas, Rev. Timothy O. Williams, MDiv. 


graduate says, “formal theological education helps us critically engage the biblical text 


with life experiences, which leads us to helping the people and honor God at the same 
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time.”!? Ruben Eduardo Fernandez says, “today in many of our countries, our leaders are 
the fruit of these programs.” It is apparent by these various theologians, who have 
matriculated through the halls of formal/theological training, have found this to be 
advantageous to their ministries, pastorates and overall learning skills. Therefore, formal 
education or theological education, is very much need for this generation of 


preachers/pastors. 


District Association Schools for Pastors 

The District Associations within the African American Baptist context, 
particularly in the Eastern Progressive District Baptist Association where my church is 
registered, continue to perpetuate a theological training platform for its district 
preachers/pastors. In each African American preaching context, there are what is known 
as district associations that usually meets in February, April, May, June, July or August, 
concluding the year with its December board meeting. During each of these settings, 
some form of theological or religious training occurs, most especially in June where the 
emphasis is on Sunday School and Baptist Training. The members of various ministries 
meet in individual classes during this entire week where they are provided religious 
instructions conducted by local or guess preachers. They assemble with a thirst for 


training to better address the needs of the faith, their community and congregations. 
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During the Sunday School and Baptist Training Union Congress, there are classes 
for both laity and leadership. In these sessions, various books are presented and studied 
where the setting is more instructional than other sessions, where preaching is the major 
platform. The Eastern Progressive District Baptist Association, where my church is a 
member, along with my context churches, is an affiliate of the National Baptist 
Convention of America USA, where they have implemented a program for learning is 
gained, but certification is also provided for those who would desire to teach on the 
national level. The District Association continues to provide a platform for learning for 
its pastors/preachers and laity who are hindered because of bi-vocational obligations, lack 
of financial resources, family responsibilities, and a shortage of preachers/sons of the 
house to cover the church in their absence. They do so by providing conferences, 
workshops and other learning entities by bringing in more qualified and experience 
pastors to facilitate these meetings. 

Outside of the teaching/learning platform of the District Association, there are 
other teaching platforms that seek to train laity and those who are called to the gospel 
ministry, such as WHW (Williams-Harris-Waddles) Ministries. The premise of WHW is 
to train its students in the methodology of expository preaching and teaching, where they 
can learn, grow and evangelize. The need to enhance the preaching skills amongst 
African American preachers became a passion of Dr. Larry L. Harris, Dr. R. A. Williams, 
Jr., and Dr. George Waddles, Sr., who themselves knew the benefits of formal training. 
Together, they developed and implemented the Waddles-Harris- Williams (WHW) 
Expository Preaching Conference. The conference provides its students with many of the 


country’s top biblical scholars who engage them in a week’s long intensive study of 
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various biblical studies. Since its inception in 1995, the conference has grown from 
thirty-seven registrants to over 1,200 registrants, to include laymen, women, preachers 
and pastors. '4 

The Sunday School Publishing Board, in alignment with The National Baptist 
Convention of America, USA, INC., in order to raise the level of religious education 
amongst its convention’s laity, and preachers/pastors, has created a curriculum that has 
twenty-four classes, divided into four phases (six classes in each) in order to contribute to 
the preparation of its pastor/preachers and lay leaders in the field of religious education. 
The participants in this program will become certified in order to teach in the convention 
and receive CEU’s to be transferred to an accredited school of formal training. However, 
those persons who have graduated from seminary do not have to engage in any training 


process but are automatically qualified and certified for a teaching position. 


Mentoring: Pairing Senior Pastors with Younger Pastors 
If the churches will have a fighting chance against heresy, unorthodox and self- 
proclaimed ideologies, then it is imperative that this generation of preachers find their 
wisdom and counseling in the spiritual sages of this era. Coming from a preaching 
family, it has always been instilled in me/us to stick with the church, and for those of us 
called to the ministry to align ourselves up with a more seasoned preacher/pastor. With 
learning being a lifelong experience, no matter how gifted, talented or spiritually astute 


the young minister may be, it is encumbering upon them to find some seasoned and 
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experienced preacher to provide spiritual covering. In observing the influx of new 
generational preachers, one finds many preachers who are gravely excited about the 
tapestries of their calling, meaning, they are excited about being pastor, having 
engagements, having somewhere to preach on a regular basis, exercise their gifts without 
restriction, and interpret the biblical text without proper exegesis, only to name a few 
areas of their multifaceted ministries. Their excitement has many good merits shared by 
many pastors; however, an improper interpretation/exegesis of the biblical text will do 
both people and preacher a great disservice. 

There are only a few subjects that fall under spirituality/preaching. Equally 
important, however, is how to conduct business meetings, employees, administration and 
conflict resolution within the local body. Critical thinking must become the backdrop to 
which this is handled. 

Rufus L. Wood, Jr., in his dissertation, “Mentoring Clergy in the Black Church,” 
argues the lack of spiritual mentoring in the ministry is a very serious problem in African 
American churches, most particularly in his context of Panama City, Florida.'> 
Wood also argues that history provides the proof of how black preachers have learned the 
craft of preaching through a type of “learn as you observe scenario,” from quite informal 
to more formal situations, but typically from the modeling of a known master of the craft 
of preaching.'® Mentoring is a well-documented source, and it speaks of its pros and 
cons, secularly and spiritually. In the earlier years of my pastorate, I was mentored by 


many seasoned ministers, some learned, and others filled with tremendous life 





'S Rufus L. Wood, Jr., “Mentoring Clergy in The Black Church.” Doctor of Ministry Dissertation, 
Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta, Georgia, 2004, (2), tps://dlg.usg.edu/record/auu_ itcetds. 
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experiences. The training that was received has allowed me to maintain a pulpit since 
1983 to present. Lessons learned while being mentored by the more seasoned ministers 
provided life lessons that are not recorded in any textbook, nor housed on some shelf in a 
library, but revealed only by mentorship. The men and women of faith who provided 
mentorship of old, did so out of concern for the young preacher’s spiritual development, 
biblical astuteness, communal connection and theological excellence. 

Peter Meade, in his article “What Are You Giving Away?” says that every 
Christian is involved in theological education by being part of a local church. However, 
there is a need for good evangelical men and women in academia too.!” It is through 
interaction with more seasoned and learned preachers/pastors, such as the art of 


mentoring, that younger preachers/pastors are encouraged into a quality scholarship. 


Pedagogy as a Tool for Christian Discipleship 


Discipleship — 101 (Beginners) 

A strong biblical foundation is vital to an individual’s relationship and faith 
journey with Christ. It cannot remain stagnant or complacent; it must continuously grow 
in order to strengthen the believer in every area of their lives. Just as there are in colleges 
and universities across the land where various curriculums in the academic field 
commences with the 100 series, such as Math 101, World Literature 101, English 101, 
etc., the student will discover, if he or she is open to it, a progression towards advanced 


learning, as they enroll in the 200, 300 and 400 series. Moreover, the preacher/pastor who 





"7 Peter Mead, “What Are You Giving Away?” Biblical Preaching: Pondering Preaching that 
Shares God’s Heart, March 12, 2015, https://biblicalpreaching.net/tag/mentoring/. 
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engages in Christian discipleship begins his/her journey at the Sunday School level; 


however, over the course of time, their level of learning will continue to advance as they 
engage in formal training. 

Many of today’s generational preachers/pastors who are engaged in ministry, as 
with any lay person, need to build a strong foundation founded upon biblical basics. 
James Rochford points out that there are four areas of discipleship which can lead to 
effective discipleship in the role of mentoring: studying, coaching, counseling and 
praying.!® In the area of studying, he presses the need in having an insatiable desire for 
studying God’s word. The individual who studies God’s word will come into a deeper 
knowledge as to the God of the bible. It is the bible whereby God has chosen to reveal 
himself, and any interpretation outside of that venue will be null and void.!” 

One cannot adequately and sufficiently preach or teach about a God that they 
have not come to know through the written text. Secondly, Rochford suggests coaching 
as an element for effective discipleship. Rochford sees the need of urging one in 
considering the welfare of the church and that of their own personal contribution in the 
field of evangelism. Thirdly, he references counseling as an element for effective 
discipleship in mentoring. He is of the opinion that at this point, it is important to discuss 
the person to whom is being mentored, friends, roommates, spouse, family origin, and 
any sanctification issues. Rochford further suggest assisting that person’s work through 


any conflicts, problems and adverse circumstances.”° Fourthly, he concludes with praying 





'8 James Rochford, “The Basic Components of Discipleship,” Evidence Unseen, http:/Awww.evi 
denceunseen.com/theology/ecclesiology/the-basic-components-of-discipleship/. 
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as an effective tool for discipleship. He notes that prayer should be the alpha and omega 
of each setting, and that prayer should be offered over people, events and all situations 


discussed during the time together.*! 


Discipleship — 201 (Advance) 

Advanced Discipleship is the progressive development of prior learning and the 
continued process of training people incrementally in some discipline or way of life. In 
the advanced stage of discipleship, the goal is to deepen the learner’s biblical knowledge. 
AS one increases in learning, it is vitally important from time to time to have said learner 
revisit the basic principles to maintain the bible’s prescription for making disciples. The 
preacher/pastor in their studies, just as a house, must have a good foundation and solid 
structure to be strong to hold the weight of additional material; so too must the 
preacher/pastor have that self-same foundation. Darrell L. Bock asserts that discipleship 
is life, its living and flourishing as followers of Christ.” 

The preacher/pastor who would grow in ministry and life as a follower/disciple of 
Christ can only do so as their learning progressively develops.” Therefore, in order to 
become a mature follower/disciple of Christ, one must embody the character of Christ. 
One must take on the mindset of the Christ in every way that embodies a continued 
holistic transformation. One should not only embody the character of Christ but also be 


engaged in a lifelong process. This engaged process with Christ cannot be seen or treated 
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as some fad where one starts and stops.”4 Bock goes on to suggest that the personal- 
engaged life of the follower/disciple should be a personal pursuit towards holistic 
transformation. By that he argues, one is to be changed internally through the act of 
living out life through the Holy Spirit.2> Michael J. Wilkins says, “discipleship refers to 
one who puts himself/herself under the teaching authority of a great teacher but that it has 
no reference to whether or not one is a Christian.””° Moreover, Joe Wyrostek says, “if 
discipleship is to be effective, then disciples need to be free to bring freedom to others.’ 
We see this in how Jesus died with the disciples to whom he personally chose to follow 
Him. He poured into the lives of these twelve selected men for approximately three years, 
where he interconnected with them, molding them and transforming them into his 


likeness, where they could go out into all the world making disciples for the Kingdom of 


God.?8 


Ministers Action Plan for Quadrennial (4 Year Cycle). 
The quadrennial action plan for the preacher/pastor engaged in this project further 
mimics the college student’s learning process, where each year the learning advances 


from general studies to a more advance study in spirituality. 





4 Darrell L. Bock, et al., Logos Mobile Education (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016). 
?5 Darrell L. Bock, et al., Logos Mobile Education (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016). 


6 Michael J. Wilkins, Following The Master: A Biblical Theology of Discipleship (Grand Rapids, 
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First year cycle: Biblical Studies 


The need is great for the student, scholar, theologian, preacher/pastor or learner to 
study the word of God, for it is the resource whereby God has chosen to reveal himself, 
his will, his way, his mind, and his word for humanity. In studying the word of God (the 
bible), Douglas Mangum points out that there are several approaches that are necessary to 
understanding the written text. He commences with biblical criticism, where the study is 
of an evaluation and interpretation of the bible. Mangum goes on to cite source criticism 
and form criticism as being distinct approaches within the field of biblical criticism.”” 
Marielle Frigge, in her book Beginning Biblical Studies, argue, “Biblical studies allows 
for the student to be exposed to a knowledge that describes people as a community of 
faith through the event of the Exodus, their escape from slavery in Egypt and the 
beginning of a new life of freedom in Canaan.”*° 

John H. Hayes and Carl R. Holladay note when studying the bible, we often 
discover variations in the wording of the text in ancient manuscripts.*! Hayes and 
Holladay further argue that textual criticism is one of the oldest forms of biblical 
criticism, and that is it leads the student on the quest for the original wording.*? In 
addition to textual criticism, there’s historical criticism, which assumes that a text is 


historical in at least two senses: it may relate history as well as have its own history. For 





2° Douglas Mangum, Lexham Bible Reference Series, Logos Mobile Education (Bellingham, WA: 
Lexham Press, 2014). 
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this reason, we can distinguish between the “history in the text” and the “history of the 
text.”°> The “history in the text” refers to what the text narrates or relates about history, 
whether persons, events, social conditions, or even ideas.** Thus, the 
‘history of the text’ refers to something different, for it is not concerned with what 
the text itself says or describe, the story it tells, but with the story of the text, or 
what one writer calls the ‘career of the text,’ its own history: how, why, when, 
where, and in what circumstance it originated; by whom and for whom it was 
written, composed, edited, produced, and preserved; why it was produced and the 
various influences that affected its origin, formation, development, preservation 
and transmission.*> 
Hayes and Holiday introduce what is called grammatical criticism, which analyzes a text 
through its language. Grammatical criticism is concerned not only with how individual 
words function as carriers of meaning, but also with how those words are arranged in 
phases and sentences to form meaningful sense units.*° There is also Redaction Criticism 
which refers to interpretation in which the primary focus is the editorial stage(s) that 
produced the final written form of a passage.*’ Hayes and Holiday further note, “It is the 
final form of the written text: to explain how editorial changes within the history of 


transmission relate to the final, edited form.”*® 





33 Hayes and Holladay, Biblical Exegesis, 53. 
34 Hayes and Holladay, Biblical Exegesis, 53. 
35 Hayes and Holladay, Biblical Exegesis, 53. 
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Marielle Frigge continues this thought by stating, “no matter what the student’s 
background may be, biblical studies will speak to them all.’”° It reaches every person at 
their own level of spiritual maturity and relationship with God. 

Second year cycle: Theology 

During the second-year cycle, the student will study theology, which 

seeks to answer such questions as who God is, what are the attributes of God, 

what is God’s relationship to the universe? Biblical Theology also is a 

constructive theological engagement with the bible that seeks to provide greater 

conceptual articulation, coherence, or development of the bible’s texts, ideas, 
metaphors, stories, and poetry involving God, humans, and the world in dialogue 
with various methods, contexts, and historic theological traditions.” 
J. P. Gabler posits that biblical theology, understood broadly as constructive theological 
engagement with scriptural traditions, “began already in the bible itself with inner 
biblical interpretation of older traditions within the OT and with the NT’s Christological 
appropriation of OT texts and traditions.’”*! 

Wayne Gruden, in his book Systematic Theology: An Introduction to Biblical 
Doctrine, suggests that theology gives special attention to the teachings in the historical 
development of scripture.*” Gruden contends that studying theology enables us to teach 


ourselves and others what the bible says.*? D. L Baker argues that biblical theology plays 


a vital part in both biblical and dogmatic theology and in fact bridges the two. He also 
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sees its purpose as establishing the theology contained in and expressed by the bible, and 
employs biblical exegesis which, by means of textual, literary and historical criticism, 
establishes the intention of specific texts.44 They also submit for argument, that it is 
important to appreciate the role of biblical theology as intermediary between exegesis and 
dogmatics.*> Not to attend to theological interpretation is to stop short of interpretation, to 
ignore the interests of the texts themselves. If not to misinterpret, at best it is to engage in 
incomplete interpretation. Biblical study is incomplete until biblical theology has been 
done. *¢ Biblical theology is integral to the whole process of discerning the meaning of 


the biblical text and of applying this meaning to the contemporary scene.*” 


Third year cycle: Concentration on History 

In the third cycle, the preacher/pastor or lay student will engage in a study of 
prominent people of faith who contributed significantly throughout history and how their 
works continues to impact Christendom. Such people as, but not limited to, Dr. Isaac 
Watts, Albert Tindley and Fanny Crosby, all who were hymn writers whose songs and 
music inspired faith. Dr. Isaac Watts was an English minister who published several 


books: Hymns and Spiritual in 1707 and The Psalms of David in 1717.*8 The various 





44 D. L. Baker, “The Nature and Content of Biblical Theology,” New Dictionary of Theology, ed. 
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Protestant denominations adopted his hymns, which were included in several hymnals, at 
that time. However, in the early 1800s, Black ministers took seriously the admonition of 
Dr. Isaac Watts: “Ministers are to cultivate gifts of preaching and prayer through study 
and diligence; they ought also to cultivate the capacity of composing spiritual songs and 
exercise it along with other parts of the worship, preaching and prayer.’”? 

It is to be noted that homiletic spirituals were created by preachers and taught to 
the congregation by them or by deacons. Such songs that are found in present-day 
hymnals are said to be among the finest examples of English metrical hymnody: “Jesus 
Shall Reign Where’ er the Sun,” “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” “Joy to the 
World,” and “O God, Our Help in Ages Past.’ Many present-day African American 
Baptist churches still have within their worship services a moment where they sing what 
they term “Old Dr. Watts” songs such as “Before This Time Another Year,” “I Love the 
Lord He Heard My Cry and Pitied Every Groan.’”! It is during this phase that they reflect 
on days of old, days that spoke of extreme hardships, where the only thing they could do, 
was hold on to a spirit of expectation of better days.” 

Another noted hymn writer that contributed greatly towards Christendom was 


Charles Albert Tindley. Charles A. Tindley was born in Berlin, Maryland, July 7, 1851, 
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and was the son of Charles and Hester Tindley. His father was a slave, and his mother 
was free. Hester died when he was very young; he was taken in by his mother’ sister, 
Caroline Miller Robbins, so that he could maintain his freedom.** One of the stipulations 
of his being taken by his aunt was that he would work to help the family.** In 1932, he 
penned in his Book of Sermons, Tindley wrote about being “hired out” as a young boy, 
“wherever his father could place me.”>° He would later meet and marry one Daisy Henry 
at the age of seventeen, and together they had eight children, some of whom would later 
assist him with the publication of his hymns. Tindley’s works include such noted hymns 
as: “When the Storms of Life are Raging, Stand by Me,” a favorite in the present day 
African American Baptist Church. He also wrote “Beams of Heaven, As I Go,” °° which 
is another favorite of the Black Baptist Church; this hymn was given to me during my 
call to the gospel ministry some thirty-nine years ago on the campus of Grambling State 
University, Drew Hall, room 525. Charles A. Tindley’s songs are songs that speaks to the 
inner wounded and struggling person of the believer, as to the available presence, power 
and promises of God during times of adverse situations. They are sung with deep, 
flooding emotions, and often causing a domino effect of remembered emotions within the 


gathered body of Christ.>’ 
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Lastly, there is Fanny Crosby, born Frances Jane Crosby, the daughter of John 


and Mercy Crosby, in Southeast, Putnam County, New York, on March 24, 1820. 
Frances J. Crosby would lose her site at the age of six weeks from what was known as 
maltreatment of her eyes during a spell of sickness.** 

Frances Jane Crosby, the daughter of John and Mercy Crosby, was born in 
Southeast, Putnam County, N. Y., March 24, 1820. She became blind at the age of six 
weeks from maltreatment of her eyes during a spell of sickness.°? When Frances was 
eight years old, she moved with her parents to Ridgefield, Connecticut, where the family 
remained for four years. At the age of fifteen, she entered the New York Institution for 
the Blind, where she received a good education. She became a teacher in the institution in 
1847 and continued her work until March 1, 1858. She taught English grammar, rhetoric 
and American history.© Hymns that Frances J. Crosby is noted for are: “Blessed 
Assurance, Jesus is Mine,” “Pass Me Not, Oh Gentle Savior,” “Jesus Is Tenderly Calling 
You Home,” and “To God Be the Glory,” to name some of them.*®! he songs of Frances 
“Fanny” J. Crosby have long impacted Christendom and still does so today. Many 
African American Churches still sing her songs during worship services. They too have 
that sense of dependence upon the Lord for rescue and refuge during times of spiritual 


need. 
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In addition to noted hymn writers, there are also noted clergy who likewise in the 


past contributed to Christendom and their works still do this present day have an impact 
on the church. Some of these clergy are Martin Luther and Thomas Aquinas. 

Martin Luther (1483-1547), also a theologian, forever changed Christianity when 
he began the Protestant Reformation in 16th-century Europe. Past studies reveal that 
Luther was committed to the idea that salvation most assuredly could be obtained through 
faith and by divine grace only. Acting on this belief, he wrote what would be called the 
“Disputation on the Power and Efficacy of Indulgences,” notably known as “The 95 
Theses,” which contained a list of questions and propositions presented for debate. 
Legend has it that on October 31, 1517, Luther defiantly nailed a copy of his “95 Theses” 
to the door of the Wittenberg Castle church.”. 

St. Thomas Aquinas (1224-12747) was a Dominican priest, theologian, and 
philosopher. He was called the Doctor Angelicus (the Angelic Doctor). Aquinas is 
considered one of the greatest Christian philosophers to have ever lived. Two of his most 
famous works that have impacted Christendom are, the Summa Theologiae where he 
advanced five ways in which we may prove God’s existence and the Summa Contra 
Gentiles, which are stated as some of the finest examples of his work on Christian 


philosophy. St. Thomas Aquinas studied the works of the Greek philosopher Aristotle. 





® Biography.com, “Martin Luther Biography Theologian (1483-1546),” https://www.biography. 
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Fourth year cycle: General Studies 


Finally, the preacher pastor would study the word of God from many other 
perspectives outside of the realm of theology. Although theology is the major foundation 
to which the bible should be approached, there are other noted courses that are implicated 
as well, such as psychology, economics, biology, sociology, physics, world literature, 
music and even law to an extent. The preacher/pastor who would study the bible should 
always have as their foundation a theological mindset. However, the preacher/pastor 
would be missing valuable revelations if theology would serve as their only lens when 
these topics and others are clearly noticeable within the bible. To study the word of God, 


one can find a great many of scriptures that speak to many areas outside of theology. 


Conclusion 

In this document, I have presented pedagogy, the art, science and discipline of 
teaching and instruction, as the interdisciplinary discipline for this doctoral thesis entitled 
“Developing A Theological Model of Ministry for Limited or Untrained African 
American Baptist Clergy in Port Arthur, Texas.” As stated in the introduction, this paper 
addressed the discipline of pedagogy under the headings: Systematic Approach for 
Education for Ministers, where Formal Education, district association schools for pastors 
and mentoring project were discussed. Pairing Senior Ministers with Younger Ministers 
was also discussed in length. Secondly, this document discussed Pedagogy as a tool for 
Christian Discipleship under the themes of Discipleship 101 (Beginners) and Discipleship 
201 (Advanced); Thirdly, this document dealt with a Ministry Action Plan for the 


quadrennial (four-year cycle) addressing the following areas: First year cycle: 
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Bible/biblical Studies, Second year cycle: Theology, Third year cycle: Concentrations on 


History and the Fourth year cycle: General Studies. The purpose of this document is to 
serve as a guide for the development and implementation of the need of pursing Formal 
training amongst African American Baptist Pastors in the Greater Port Arthur, Texas 


Area, using pedagogy as a tool. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 
If the preacher/pastor or religious lay leader is to be effective in ministry, rightly 

divide the Word of truth, equip the saints for service and minister holistically to the 
masses, then it becomes important, no imperative, that he/she becomes a student of 
formal religious training. Religious training has proven to be effective as it has aided 
many pastors and church leaders to better serve their congregants. Seeing that many 
pastors and lay leaders are lacking in the area of formal training but have an 
overwhelming love for the body of Christ, it is my goal to show the benefits of being 


exposed to such training. 


Hypothesis 

The churches suffer because of the lack of training among clergy leadership. 
Therefore, if the leadership was receiving adequate training, then they would be better 
equipped to lead, and then the church would be more effective to meet the holistic needs 
of its congregants. Therefore, the hypothesis of this project continues to remain a 
growing passion for formal/higher training amongst African American Baptist clergy in 


South East Texas (the three-county South East Texas area includes Hardin, Orange and 
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Jefferson Counties, and cities such as Orange, Beaumont and Port Arthur), with a more 
demarcated concentration on the Eastside of Port Arthur, Texas. 

Therefore, I propose to put forth a symposium on religious training for clergy at 
large with an emphasis amongst African American Baptist clergy but also including lay 
people. During these three days of religious training, various subjects will be presented, 
to show forth the need of formal training or religious training amongst clergy and lay 
leaders. The following subjects will be presented during this three-day conference and 
taught by a visiting distinguished professor with expertise in each area: worship, 
preaching, discipleship, Christian education, evangelism, missions, and emerging 


ministries. 


Intervention 

The hypothesis of this project emanates out of a passion for formal/higher training 
amongst African American Baptist clergy on the Eastside of Port Arthur, Texas. I am 
currently serving as a senior pastor on the Westside of Port Arthur, Texas at the East 
Mount Olive Baptist Church, within the geographical context of my project. The Eastside 
of Port Arthur, Texas is strongly inundated with low to moderate income African 
Americans, with twenty African American Baptist churches residing in that geographical 
area, and a total of fifty-nine African American churches throughout Port Arthur, Texas, 
with twenty-five African American Baptist churches and twenty-five pastors. The senior 
pastors that give leadership to these congregations are men who are either natives of the 


city, the church or indigenous of both. There are currently no women senior pastors 
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within the African American Baptist churches in Port Arthur, Texas; however, there are a 
few serving as executive pastors, assistant to the pastor and pastors of various ministries. 

I recently discovered that many of my colleagues in pastoral ministry on the 
Westside of Port Arthur, Texas, where I too am privileged to give leadership, are lacking 
in formal training. There is a growing number of them who are somewhat apathetic and 
unconcerned in the idea of pursuing formal education. The apathetic spirit which many of 
them embody is one borne out of the ideology that “a call to the gospel ministry” is all 
that one needs to effectively lead God’s people. In addition to the call to the gospel 
ministry, there are those who hold to the position that “gifts and talents” are all but 
sufficient to provide adequate spiritual guidance. Although gifts and talents are necessary 
in operating in the role of pastoral ministry, others would argue that “divine anointing” is 
that all sufficient element needed for spiritual leadership/pastoring. 

It was through individual conversations that I discovered the younger generation 
of preachers in my context have fallen prey to the footsteps of their seasoned/aged 
predecessors, who for various reasons, did not have the opportunity, did not desire nor 
saw the need for formal training/education during their era. Many of them are content 
with where they are in life, ministry and education. Their comfortability emanates from 
many of their predecessors who either did not have formal training nor were they 
pressured by their congregations to pursue academic excellence. Therefore, many are 
wholly satisfied with the level of ministry they provide to their congregations, which is 
heightened by district, state and national conferences, locally taught workshops, and 


enrollment in non-accredited Bible colleges. These non-accredited Bible colleges for the 
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most part consist of an elementary curriculum which could very well be taught by an 
average Bible student and one that has more to do with title than scholarship/learning. 
Therefore, my hypothesis’ major focus will be to expose a generation of African 
American Baptist pastors to a well-rounded program of trainings which can lead to 
liberation, transformation, truth to power, as well as the ability to effectively minister to 
their congregants. In addition to their call to the gospel ministry, gifts and talents, their 
formal education will afford them the necessary skills to build effective/viable ministries. 
It is through these courses that I seek to thwart any and all educational 
apprehensions or apathetic pre-dispositions as to the need of pursuing formal training. 
The persons who will participate in this three-day religious training institute will be 
exposed to a wealth of information that hopefully will trigger a thirst and hunger for self- 
improvement through religious education. Karen B. Tye, in her book Basics of Christian 
Education, says “Christian education matters! It matters even more than had been 
expected in terms of person’s growth in faith and ability to be an active part of the 


community of faith.! 


Research Design 

Verification for this project’s implementation was confirmed through the 
collection and computation of both the pre- and post-questionnaires (See Appendix J and 
K). The information gathered was both viewed and discussed amongst the context 
associates, welcoming all comments that would authenticate its findings. The process by 


which this project’s data was collected was through both a qualitative and quantitative 





' Karen B. Tye, Basics of Christian Education (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2000), 2-3. 
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methodology. The verification of the usage of the dual process is affirmed in John 
Creswell’s book, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Methods 
Approaches, where he asserts, “mixed methods involve combining or integration of 
qualitative or quantitative research and data in a research study.” He further asserts that 
“Qualitative data tends to be open-ended without pre-determined responses while 
quantitative data usually includes closed-ended responses such as found on 
questionnaires or on psychological instruments.”? Creswell is of the opinion that one can 


serve to prove the accuracy of the other.‘ 


Measurement 

The ultimate goal of this project was to invite clergy, lay leaders and those 
interested in ministry to a three-day institute to exposed them to various topics to show 
the importance of formal/theological training. Advertisement through social media, word 
of mouth, personal letters (See Appendix A) and the local news media served as a means 
of inviting the participation of interested persons to the institute. Those persons that 
responded were willing participants from within the immediate context of the East Mount 
Olive Baptist Church, local churches and surrounding communities. In order to justify the 
integrity of this project, it was deemed necessary to wed both clergy and laity, 
community and church, learned and unlearned, in order for this project to be fueled and 


move towards a successful outcome. A project of this magnitude cannot attain the success 





? John W. Creswell and J. David Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed 
Methods Approaches, 5“ ed (Los Angeles, CA: Sage, 2018), 14. 


3 Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 14. 


4 Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 14. 
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that is projected without the collaboration of both church and community. The Bible 
states in,Ecclesiastes 4: 9 -10 that, “Two are better than one, because they have a good 
return for their labor: If either of them falls down, one can help the other up. But pity 
anyone who falls and has no one to help them up.” The text speaks of ungirding and 
support as well as corroboration. It speaks to the advantage and strength that is found in 
two entities as opposed to one. An unknown author would argue, it is better to be 


associated than isolated. 


Instrumentation 

The instrumentation for this project is housed within a specially designed pre- and 
post-questionnaire. The questions were developed seeking an honest assessment as to the 
need for such a project, yet open to any cross-examinations or criticisms that would serve 
to strengthen this project. However, those that participated in this final project were those 
who welcomed learning no matter the platform, as well as any formal training that would 
serve to better minister to their respected contexts. Moreover, its implementation hinged 
upon both laity and clergy with the willingness to participate. This collaborative effort 
yielded contextual communication as to a unified understanding of the importance of 


formal training in the African American Baptist Church. 


Stakeholders 
Vital supporters and contributors to the implementation of this project were: the 


Rev. Dr. Jamison D. H. Hunter, senior pastor of the Macedonia Baptist Church and 





> NIV, Ecclesiastes 4. 
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former doctoral mentor at United Theological Seminary. Dr. Hunter provided direction as 
to textual resources that would undergird the need for formal or theological education. 
Having gone through the doctoral program, he was instrumental in sharing information, 
books, articles, citations and vital information for this project. He is a local senior pastor 
in the Dayton, Ohio community, serving as mentor to many and available for both moral 
and academic support during my final defense. Dr. Valerie Fields, a professional 
associate, assisted me with research, establishing theoretical frameworks, scripture 
supported training modules useful in training ministers, proofing my documents prior to 
being submitted to my mentors as well as offering advice as to how to initiate and 
document surveys. Dr. Fields, having a strong background in education and an earned 
doctorate in curriculum and instruction, as well as experiences as a chief academic and 
student affairs officers of a college, understood the importance of accurate information, 
provided me with such astuteness. Dr. Donald Reed, who has a PhD in educational 
leadership, provided me with how to properly citate resources, served as a mocked 
catechizer, provided me with document proof reading and any knowledge to successfully 
implement this final project. Contextual associates were the late Louis Hatch, III, Rev. 
Darryl Price, Rev. LeRoyal, Rev. Stanley Jones, and first lady Kim W. Fields. Additional 
persons who assisted in the development and implantation of this project were: members 
of the East Mount Olive Baptist Church, Ms. Jasmine D. Fields, Ms. Katlyn M. Fields, 
master Karson Lee Fields, princess Paisley Michelle Johnson, Ms. Katina Kinlaw, Mrs. 
Willie Esther Opelousas, Mrs. Cynthia Gunner, Mr. Charles Gunner, Mrs. Mary Glover, 
Mrs. Sebrina K. Clark, Mr. Charles Jones, and countless others throughout the 


community assisting in moving this project from vision to reality. 
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Implementation 

A “Religious Training Institute” was conducted as my final project for three 
nights at the East Mount Olive Baptist Church, 800 Thomas Blvd, in Port Arthur, Texas, 
where yours truly, Rev. Lee E. Fields, Jr., serves as senior pastor. Each night, the 
Religious Training Institute began at 6:00 p.m. with pre-registration and the completing 
of a pre-institute questionnaire (See Appendix D). It was then followed by a call to 
worship and devotional period from 6:30 to 6:35 p. m. with an official welcome/overview 
of the day’s agenda and introduction of the guest instructor/teacher. The guest 
instructor/teacher had a teaching frame from 6:45 p. m. to 7:45 p. m. with a five-minute 
break between lectures. Upon conclusion of the lecture at 7:50 to 8:00 p. m. there was a 
question-and-answer period, closing remarks, and blessing of the food. Those attending 
for only one night filled out a post survey questionnaire (See Appendix E). This schedule 
was the same for each night. 

Dr. Kenneth Cummings, the guest presenter, began the lecturer series on Monday, 
November 18"with the topic of Christian Education. Under this heading he 
Introduced/presented the “Basic Tenets of the Christian Faith.” According to Dr. 
Cummings, the following tenets are a must for the believer in understanding the Christian 
Faith: 

1). “The Promise of the Messiah” The following Old and New Testament 

Scriptures were given to validate his premise: Mark 8:27-29; Micah 5:1-5; Isaiah 

7:14; 9:6-7 and Malachi 4:5-6. Each provided their own argument as to the 

promised Messiah; 

2). “Jesus The Messiah: Anointed and Set Apart” (Matthew 3:13-17); 

3). “Follow Me: Jesus Begins His Ministry” (Mark 1:14-15); 


4). “The Beneficent Ministry of Jesus” (Mark 10:45); 
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5). “The Crucified Messiah” (1 Corinthians 15:12-19); 


6). “He Is Risen” — resurrection appearances of Jesus both to women returning 
from the tomb (Mark 16:9) and men on the Damascus Road (Luke 24:13-32); 


7). Exalted: He is Lord (Philippians 2:5-11); 
8). “The Holy Spirit” Here Dr. Cummings cites the “Mysterious third person of 
the Trinity through whom God acts, reveals his will, empowers individuals, and 
discloses his personal presence in the Old and New Testament”® (John 14:18;26); 
9). “Judgment and Restoration” This notes that one cannot read the bible and 
escape the notion that God calls for obedience in the life of his covenanted 
people. The people are given precepts, commandments, statues, and laws in which 
to order their steps. 
10). “The Call to Repentance and Baptism” (Acts 2:37-41).’ Dr. Cummings 
argues, the message of the gospel is to repent and believe in Jesus Christ, and that 
Jesus came into the world to help us/humanity to overcome sin and offer grace.® 
Part II of the lecture focused on evangelism. Here, Dr. Cummings discussed the 
Great Commission/The Great Commandment.’ He recalled/reaffirmed the “Great 
Commandments in Action,” citing what the definition of love is, what are some of the 
ways that we/one loves God and his neighbor. Dr. Cummings shared what the nuts and 
bolts of the “Great Commission” were, stating it involved a consciousness that Jesus 


wants others to know of his life’s ministry of teaching, counseling, service, suffering and 


death and redemption work of forgiveness of sins.!° 





® Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., The Basic Tenets of the Christian Faith (Hephzibah, GA: Kenneth 
Cummings Ministries, 2011), 9. 


7 Cummings, The Basic Tenets of the Christian Faith, 9. 
8 Cummings, The Basic Tenets of the Christian Faith, 2-4. 
° Cummings, The Basic Tenets of the Christian Faith, 2-4. 
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Part III of the lecture series presented “The Minister/Leader and Seven Areas of 
Concentration and Specialization.” The focus during this lecture service was on the 
minister and the many titles worn. The students were informed by Dr. Cummings that in 
the New Testament, persons given the task of discipling the flock were called elders, 
bishop and presbyters, and that sometimes the words elder and bishop were used 
interchangeably.'! 

The role of minister, according to Dr. Cummings, is one of wonder, and that the 
minister/leader of any congregation would do well to equip himself or herself with the 
leadership capacities of the following seven areas: preacher, administrator, pastor, 
prophet, theologian, evangelist and teacher.'* The minister as leader, says Dr. Cummings, 
regardless of their title, has the primary act and activity of a person demonstrating 
leadership.'* He contends that most of everything rises (and falls) on leadership (or the 
lack of it).!4 He notes that the preacher (preaching) is where the preacher discovers that 
he or she has been given a “magic eye” which reveals the wonder of common place stuff. 
Preaching, says Dr. Cummings, is the bread of life.!° 

As administrator (administration), he argues, many people feel that administration 


is at best a necessary evil in the church. It is a necessary part of any human institution, 





'! Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., “The Minister/Leader and Seven Areas of Concentration and 
Specialization,” Clergy Training Seminar, Port Arthur, Texas, November 18, 2019. 
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but the minister must be expected to be acquainted and engaged in this work.'® The pastor 
is the shepherd of the flock, and if there is one thing we seem certain of in our time, it is 
the modern people not only fail to understand what a flock is, but they certainly do not 
want to think of themselves as part of one.'’ Therefore, the prophet is devoted to a 
proclamation of the Word and is aware that the gospel is oftentimes not peace but a 
sword. The prophet sees the evil and the exploitation of the poor and weak by the strong 
and rich. Dr Cummings, sees the prophet as Amos on Main Street, proclaiming in the 
name of the Lord the evils of society.!® 

Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, in his book, How Shall They Hear, sums up four themes of 
preaching that can serve as the basis of our theology and the role of the preacher as 
theologian.!? He says, (1) God is still present and active in human affairs and intervenes 
in our behalf; (2) spiritual renewal and moral wholeness are available to us all; (3). 
genuine community is a realizable goal for the human family; and (4) eternity moves 
through time, and immortality is an ever-present potential.”” The evangelist role of the 
preacher is where preaching that is not evangelistic loses its cutting edge. The preacher 
must think of themselves as a person sent to proclaim the good news to every person, and 


this seems to involve conversion and a new direction.”! Finally, the role of teacher, 





‘6 Cummings, “The Minister/Leader and Seven Areas of Concentration and Specialization.” 

'7 Cummings, “The Minister/Leader and Seven Areas of Concentration and Specialization.” 

'8 Cummings, “The Minister/Leader and Seven Areas of Concentration and Specialization.” 

'? Cummings, “The Minister/Leader and Seven Areas of Concentration and Specialization.” 

70 Ricky A. Woods, “Prophetic Utterances and the Black Church: Lesson Three,” November 17, 
2019, https://www.fbcwest.ort/images_C4031/Black%20Church%20-%20Three.pdf. (4), in Samuel D. 
Procter, How Shall They Hear? Effective Preaching for Vital Faith (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1992), 
34. 
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though preaching is teaching, has another component in understanding ways of 
communication. Thus, the minister must be well aware of the many ways to teach.” 

Tuesday night’s session followed the same agenda from the previous night. 

The first lecture was entitled “Worship: A Central Act of the Christian Faith.” It is here, 
that Dr. Cummings sought as an objective that its participants would gain a better 
understanding of worship as a whole and an understanding of the many facts/components 
of worship. He asked the question, “what is worship?” then introducing, “The Jewish 
Antecedents to Christian Worship.” This was followed by sharing where some of the 
areas where we see worship in the Old and New Testament. 

Dr. Cummings noted the components of worship: the call to worship, responsive 
readings, and types of prayers (invocation, pastoral prayer, offertory prayer, benediction, 
etc.). He introduced the meaning of baptism and Lord’s Supper, concluding with the role 
of and importance of music: the role of the choir, hymns, anthems, spirituals, gospel, etc. 
He shared with the class, that the English word “worship” is unique, making a translation 
into other languages difficult. Dr. Cummings cited that at least two Hebrew words are 
used to express the same general ideal; one carries the idea of “service” and is used in the 
special meaning of religious service. The second means to “bow down” and denoted the 
individual’s participation in worship.”? Dr. Cummings impressed upon the minds of the 
students/class that worship in the Bible moves back and forth between personal 


experience and corporate experience.”* He stated that personal worship and corporate 





22 Cummings, “The Minister/Leader and Seven Areas of Concentration and Specialization.” 
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worship are mutually interactive, and that corporate worship is empowered by personal 
experience, but personal experience needs affirmation and interpretation in corporate 
worship.”> Finally, Dr. Cummings noted that worship in the Old Testament as a shifting 
back and forth from plural speakers to a singular speaker in the Psalms (citing Ps. 44).”° 

On Wednesday night’s lecture, November 20, Dr. Cummings concluded his 
lecture series with the topics: “Emerging Ministries and Missions.” With emerging 
ministries, he focused on “Developing A Ministry Action Plan” (MAP) as the template 
for discussion. Dr. Cummings shared the importance where each church should strive to 
have a yearly training event for officers in particular (and members in general) and put 
together a Ministry Action Plan (MAP).”’ A mission plan, according to Dr. Cummings’ 
platform, involved/included a mission statement, updating and making available a 
membership directory for the members, putting together a budget, planning and 
developing a yearly church calendar for each member, planning and executing a yearly 
stewardship program, setting goals for the ministries of the church and putting together a 
program booklet for each member.”® 

Concluding the 3-night lecture series, Dr. Cummings emphasized and shared: The 
21 Indispensable Qualities of a Leader: Becoming the Person Others Will Want to 
Follow” by John C. Maxwell. It is here Dr Cummings taught about: 


(1) “Character: Be a Piece of the Rock” Maxwell says strong character is the 
foundation on which to build success. 





25 Cummings, “Worship: A Central Act of the Christian Faith.” 
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(2) “Charisma: The First Impression Can Seal the Deal” Maxwell says when it 
comes to charisma, the bottom line is othermindedness. Leaders who think about 
others and their concerns before thinking of themselves exhibit charisma. 

(3) “Commitment: It Separates Doers from Dreamers” Practice the Edison 
method. Make your plans public, then you might be more committed to follow 
through. 


(4) “Communication: Without It You Travel Alone” a). Simplify your message: It 
is not what you say, but also how you say it. b). Really care about your audience. 
c). Show the truth — believe what you say, Live what you say. d). Seek a response. 
The goal of all communication is action. Gilbert Ameilo says, “If a leader can’t 
get a message across clearly to motivate others to act on it, then having a message 
doesn’t even matter.””? 

(5) “Competence: If You Build It, They Will Come. Keys to Cultivate High 
Competence” i). Show up every day and come ready to work. 11). Keep learning, 
growing, and improving. iii). follow through with excellence. iv). Accomplish 
more than expected. v). Inspire and motivate others. 

(6) “Courage: One Person with Courage is a Majority” Eddie Rickenbacker says, 
“Courage is doing what you’re afraid to do. There can be no courage unless 
you’re scared.’”° 

(7) “Discernment: Put an End to Unsolved Mysteries” 

(8) “Focus: The Sharper It Is; The Sharper You Are” 

(9) “Generosity: Your Candle Loses Nothing When It Lights Another” 

(10) “Initiative: You Won’t Leave Home Without It” 

(11) “Listening: To Connect with Their Hearts, Use Your Ears” 

(12) “Passion: Take This Life and Love It” 

(13) “Positive Attitude: If You Believe You Can, You Can” 

(14) “Problem Solving: You Can’t Let Your Problems Be A Problem” 


(15) “Relationships: If You Get Along, They’ Il Get Along” 





2° Gilbert Ameilo is cited by John Maxwell in his book The 21 Indispensable Qualities Of A 
Leader. This book was used as a resource for Dr. Cummings’ presentation. 
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(16) “Responsibility: If You Won’t Carry the Ball, You Can’t Lead the Team” 


(17) “Security: Competence Never Compensates for Insecurity” 

(18) “Self-Discipline: The First Person You Lead Is You” 

(19) “Servanthood: To Get Ahead, Put Others First” 

(20) “Teachability: To Keep Leading, Keep Learning” 

(21) “Vision: You Can Seize Only What You Can See” 

Dr. Cummings ended with a quote by John C. Maxwell: “Vision is everything for a 
leader. It leads the leader, it paints the target, it sparks and fuels the fire within, and draws 
him forward and it is also the fire lighter for others who follow that leader.”*! 

The session then moved to a question and answer period where there were really 
no questions but rather statements that shared new-found understandings, life experiences 
that mimic either the statement or fell short or was in need of embracing. Participants 
were more than anxious to digest the information that was being disseminated at the 
understandable level to which Dr. Cummings was teaching. Many of the participants 


applauded the level of scholarship coming from a learned professor that was easy to 


follow along/comprehend. 


Collection and Analysis of Data 
The leadership institute commenced with the distribution of pre-institute 
questionnaires (See Appendix J) to all those that were in attendance. Upon conclusion, 


post-questionnaires (See Appendix K) were passed out and completed by all attendees. 





31 John Maxwell, The 21 Indispensable Qualities Of A Leader (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson 
Publishers, 1999), 23. 
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Assisting and serving as conference hosts, context associates were extended an invitation 
to a working dinner at a local restaurant where they sorted through both pre- and post- 
surveys while collecting, categorizing and computing its results. Prior to the compiled 
and computed data, it was obvious that those in attendance were of the opinion that 
formal education/learning was important to the Black Baptist church. Moreover, in 
fellowshipping afterwards with those in attendance, there was an overwhelming 
consensus, having now been exposed to various topics during the three-day sessions, that 
holistically, the church’s leadership was in need of an upgrade. Each attendee departed 
with an evangelistic mindset to challenge their contexts to pursue some form of formal 


training. 


Outcome 

The context to which this final project was instituted is one of vast historical and 
culture significance. Being an area back in the days of old, in the last thirty-plus years, it 
has suffered repeated devastations due to multiple high category tornados and most 
recently flooding. Such devastations have caused multiple stress levels in the areas of, but 
not limited to, the refurbishing of homes, finding affordable housing, securing 
government assistance, finding adequate employment, reliable and affordable daycare, as 
well as flood insurance to say the least. With these compound situations ever before 
them, it cannot be overlooked that such would serve as a great deterrence, distraction and 
dismissive to the need of spending time and money on a non-essential at the time. 
However, in spite of the pressing issues, there are those who still believe there will 


forever be something that seeks to distract the need for formal education, and that the 
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need to press through has the propensity to combat, elevate and serve for the better good 
of humanity. 

The total number of persons who attended the leadership conference was twenty- 
five. The number was exceptionally good, being it was rescheduled from the month of 
October due to state and city flooding. A total of twenty-four participated in the pre- 
institute questionnaire and a total of twenty-three participated in the post-institute 
questionnaire. One person unconscientiously forgot to return the post-questionnaire due 
to multitasking and serving as a member of the culinary committee. 

The pre-institute questionnaire comprised of a total of ten questions. For question 
(1), do you think there is a need for formal training amongst African American Baptist 
clergy, twenty four out of twenty-four unanimously agreed that such training is needed in 
the Black Baptist church. Some of the participants had never been in such an intensive 
training session and their exposure to such, self-deputized them to serve an advocate for 
formal training. Question (2), do you have a desire to pursue any formal or theological 
training, eighteen responded yes, four responded no and two did not answer the question. 
However, the eighteen were those who had been exposed to some form of formal or 
theological training. For question (6), do you think formal training would help you in 
your area of ministry/leadership in the church, twenty-two responded yes and two 
responded non-applicable. Once again, the yes responders were people that were exposed 
to various forms of formal training, some having attended either community colleges or 
universities. Such was evident by the response to question (4), have you attended a 
conference or institute at an accredited college or institution, and the overwhelming 


response was eleven, with seven affirming that they had. 
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Upon scanning and reviewing the information, it was evident that the majority in 
attendance deemed it necessary to pursue some form of formal training so as to properly, 
adequately, and confidently minister to the emerging generational worshipper. The 
courses taught by the invited instructor and facilitator, Dr. Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr. of 
Kenneth W. Cummings Ministries, exposed the participants to a well-rounded curriculum 
that spoke to the holistic spiritual development of the believer. Pastors/clergy and laity in 
attendance were challenged to better themselves so as to be a more effective leader to the 


twenty-first century worshipper. 


Summary of Learning 


Intensive 
The Intensives held at the seminary were times where information was 

disseminated through lectures, sermons, presentations and classroom dialogues that 
caused me to reflect on where my ministry was, what were my strong points, as well as 
my deficiencies. It challenged me in many areas where my ministry needed an upgrade so 
as to meet the holistic needs of gathered worshippers. I was/am further challenged to 
continue providing worship experiences while being inviting of every ethnic group, age 
group and sexual orientation. 

One of the most profound intensives to which I was exposed to was semester three. 
The learning experience of semester three focused on “Women in Ministry.” I discovered 
within my pastoral context that there are some who dismiss the role of women in 


ministry. Author, Alan F. Johnson, in his book How I Changed My Mind about Women in 
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Leadership: Compelling Stories from Prominent Evangelicals, says “While we disagree 
with those who would exclude women from leadership; we nevertheless respect their 
commitment to Christ, their dedication to the gospel and their desire to upload Biblical 
authority.>* Moreover, Johnson cites evangelicals within this text that embrace both sides 
of women in ministry — the side that is pro- women in ministry known as “inclusive” and 
those that do not know are called “exclusive.” He says, those that do not embrace the 
“exclusive side” move towards theological liberalism.*? He contends that those that do 
find themselves on the supportive side contend that women have the support of Christ 
and do not need the support of males to exercise their God given callings and special 
gifts.*4 Although there remains a continued apathy amongst African American Baptist 
clergy towards women in ministry, especially in the area of preaching/pastoral ministry, 
still there are those who are more welcoming to the role of women in ministry than 
others. Nevertheless, despite the rise of the role of women in ministry, bashing, 
patriarchal denouncing and condemnations will never become the vehicle to which 
acceptance will be warranted. It has to come about through the voices of reason to which 
many of the speakers alluded to. The text chosen cannot be chosen or used to validate a 
woman’s role in ministry while seeking to suppress the role of males in ministry. 
Respect goes to the speakers who spoke during this third Intensive who celebrated 
ministry that is inclusive of the role of women in ministry; but this was not at expense of 


male bashing. If the growing need is to embrace or welcome the role of women in 





3? Alan F. Johnson, How I Changed My Mind about Women in Leadership: Compelling Stories 
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ministry in the 21*' Century, then it becomes imperative that it be done through education 
and formal training. Stanley Grenz and Denise Muir Kjesbo, in their book Women in the 
Church: A Biblical Theology of Women in Ministry, argue that the inclusion of women in 
ministry does carry implications for how we view the pastoral office.*> They contend, 
while the debate goes on as to whether women should or should not be in ministry, 
women continue to sense God’s call to ministry, and many of them pursue that call by 
preparing themselves through seminary training.*° Grenz and Kiesbo point out that their 
presence in theological education and church leadership is not always greeted with 
celebration.>’ 

J. Ligon Duncan and Susan Hunt contend that some church leaders are so afraid 
of women assuming unbiblical roles in the church that they fail to equip them for the 
roles to which they have been indisputably called in home and church.** They further 
contend that Christian women are encouraged to take up unbiblical roles in the life of the 


church. Even in Bible-believing congregations.*? 


Focus Group 
The “Prophetic Preaching and Praxis” focus group sessions allowed for fellow 


colleagues to engage in a more intimate setting. Mentors would facilitate the sessions 
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allowing students to address daily topics and share their diverse opinions — good, bad or 
indifferent; this was always on the backdrop of respect of the person speaking. I 
discovered immediately that just because a topic was presented, it was not written in 
stone and always stood cross-examination. Often, the engaged conversations aligned 
themselves under gender and denominational affiliation. Somehow or other, the expertise 
of the mentors had a way of navigating the conversations back to shore when deemed 
necessary. This was often the case in that many times the conversation could be seen 
drifting aimlessly into unchartered territory. Colleagues welcomed the navigational skills 
of our mentors; for some of us, if given the opportunity, we could monopolize the session 
with our arguments. The ideologies and arguments of some could very well turn into a 
preaching platform. Needless to say, when you have over twenty or more clergy persons 
in a setting seeking to argue, their hearts’ passion can get excited. 

The interactions were healthy in many ways; namely, it could correct one’s 
theology if needed or challenge one’s point of view; it could also question one’s 
spirituality in a sense of choosing one side or the other, allowing for no middle ground 
theology; it challenged bad theology while giving no one a pass while killing certain 
arguments that fell short of biblical base theology, making it “DOD,” dead on delivery. 
No one was immune to having their argument or theology fact checked. Not even to the 
point of how well it was articulated or presented. Any form of verbal or communicable 
engagement was challenged. Focus-group sessions provided moral and spiritual support 
to those colleagues that may have been wrestling with personal, pastoral or ministerial 


issues. 
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In October of 2018, I was privileged to host my doctoral mentors and colleagues 
for the fall focus group meeting. My church family, city officials and local clergy 
welcomed my colleagues and mentors with open arms as we gathered for a week of 
intense study. The theme for the week of study was “Preparing Preachers for Prophetic 
Preaching, Praxis and Public Policy.” During the week of studies, Dr. Kenneth W. 
Cummings presented a lecture on Tuesday, October 23", 2018, on the subject, “Prophetic 
Preaching, Prophecy and Public Policy.” The lecture lasted for one hour and thirty 
minutes. This lecture served as a refresher course for some and for others it was an 
orientation as to what prophetic preaching, prophecy and public policy meant to the 
preacher. On Wednesday, October 24" from 10am to 12-noon, Dr. Robert C. Walker and 
myself presented a plenary on “The Exploration of a Pastoral Context: Meanings, 
Scripture and Emerging Ministries.” 

Dr. Robert C. Walker concluded the day’s activities with an afternoon lecture on 
“Praxis or Practice: A Critical Look at Putting Legs on Scripture and Framing 
Opportunities to Impact Communities Spiritually, Economically and Biblically.” The 
concluding day’s session, Thursday, October 25", Dr. Cummings opened with a plenary 
entitled, “Framework for the Four Foundational Pieces.” Dr. Walker followed with a 
lecture on “Working on the Framework of the Practical Aspects of your Paper and 
Project.” After lunch and before dismissal for the day, Dr. Cummings lectured the class 
on, “The Anatomy and Context of Prophetic Preaching.” Visiting with us was our 
associate dean of the doctoral program, Dr. Harold Hudson, who closed out the session 
with an awesome sermon. Dr. Hudson shared a word that encapsulated the week’s long 


session. The students were challenged greatly through the preached word to make sure 
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their preaching met the holistic needs of the masses, and above all, represented the 
Kingdom beyond the walls of academia. 
Dr. Walker reminded the students what the mission statement and theology was 
for the prophetic preaching and praxis focus group was. He shared, 
This Doctor of Ministry Group was/is designed to enable clergy and faith-based 
leaders to enhance their ministry effectiveness by becoming more intentional in 
linking proclamation and praxis. Stating, the Prophetic Preaching and Praxis peer 
will focus on all aspects of preaching with a particular emphasis on addressing the 
relationship between Hermeneutics and Practical Theology. The peer group will 
function with the understanding that ‘praxis’ is central in the community at large. 
It is a metaphor for the church’s engagement in the world beyond its walls, the 
civic society where decisions affecting our common lives are made through 
government, culture, business, entertainment, etc. The students will develop 
projects that demonstrate congruency between proclamation and action/practice in 
their contexts. The projects will also be informed by prophetic preachers and 
models from the past and contemporaries (i.e. Harry Hoosier, Samuel Dewitt 
Proctor, Mother Teresa, Martin Luther King, Jr., Gardner Taylor and Leonard 
Sweet).7° 
The October 2019 fall’s session was a no show for me due to the serious flooding 
that occurred in Southeast Texas and outlining areas. Once again, the citizens of Port 
Arthur and Beaumont Texas, which houses my church in one area and home in the other, 
presented me with the challenge of survival once again. Upon hearing of such 
devastation, the colleagues and mentors of P3 (Prophetic Preaching and Praxis focus 
group) immediately began offering prayer, sharing expressions of love, and various other 
acts of kindness that would make my season of trouble tolerable. Thank God that neither 
my home or church were affected. But God! 


The group members were very serious about the life’s adverse circumstances to 


the point that it was an unwritten rule that what was being shared in the classroom stayed 





4° Robert C. Walker and Kenneth W. Cummings, “Prophetic Preaching and Praxis Focus Group 
Course Outline,” as revisited in the October Focus Group Seminary, October 23, 2019 
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in the classroom. Then, there were times when the news was so overwhelmingly exciting 
that congratulations, tears, shouting periods, songs, miniature sermons only serve to make 
the gathering worthwhile. Celebrations erupted like Superbowl MVP announcements, 
when colleagues successfully passed their candidacy reviews, defenses and made 
graduation announcements. It served as an encouragement to those coming on behind 
who possibly were struggling in certain areas about to throw in the towel, felt like giving 
up, or even facing impending candidacy reviews and defenses. 

The spiritual and personal intimacy that developed and existed amongst the group 
was phenomenal. Each session/semester presented some new colleague that was either 
new or considering becoming a member of the doctoral program. After a few hours of 
dialogue, debriefing by our esteemed mentors as to the “do’s and don’ts” of the prophetic 
preaching and praxis focus group, perspective students were convinced where they would 
enroll. Strangers though we may have been starting out, we became family,as each 
session ended. The validation that no argument, disagreement, theology, ideology had 
affixed an unalterable attitude was evident in the shared meal on the last day of the 
session. All was well in the laughter shared, the jokes told, the food shared, the hugs and 
well wishes extended for safe travel back home. 

Two of the greatest highlights of the focus group was the establishment of the 
Walker-Cummings Scholarship Fund dedicated in honor and approved by the president 
of the seminary and the development of the official focus group logo. The Walker- 
Cummings scholarship has received generous contributions from current students, 
alumni, friends and family of our distinguished mentors. Scholarships are to be awarded 


to doctoral students in the not so distant future. 
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Final Project 


Implementing the final project was a tedious yet learning experience. I am 
grateful for my years of elementary education training. It has served me greatly in 
organizing and setting up my final project. The initial dates were October 20-25, 2019; 
however, the flood that covered a great portion of Southeast Texas and surrounding areas 
prevented its implementation, and it had to be rescheduled to November 18-20, 2019. 
Thankfully, my guest facilitator was able to readjust his schedule to accommodate the 
change of dates. 

Though a tedious task, I thank God for my church staff, context associates, and 
lay members, who assisted me in preparing and presenting a top-notched final project. 
Many resources that would have been very costly were readily made available at no cost; 
whereas, others fell comfortably within my budget. A profound thanks goes to my 
administrative assistant, Ms. Katina Kinlaw, who provided the printed material needed 
for dissemination, and her principal for the usage of their projector. With copies running 
fifteen to twenty-five cents per copy, more than two-thousand pages was indeed a 
blessing provided to me. The organization and implementation process took several 
months prior to the actual event; even then, work was being executed hours before the 
opening session. 

The process of development included: creating more than fifty packets, printing 
and providing inserts for each packet, producing, disseminating and collecting pre and 
post institute questionnaires, printing and displaying welcome banners throughout the 
sanctuary, providing and replenishing refreshments prior to each day’s session, sending 


out fliers to contextual and surrounding churches, canvassing and promoting the event, 
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securing and creating name badges, sending out personal letters to local businesses and 
potential sponsors, coordinating the daily menu with the culinary committee, setting up 
registration booth, collecting forms and fees, securing flight reservations and hotel 
accommodations for the guest lecturer, entertaining guest lecturer for five days, securing 
daily workers for each night’s session, making personal and follow up calls inviting 
fellow clergy to attend, taking down the banners, registration booth and rearranging the 
tables for worship. 

The work that went into formulating this project allowed for interaction amongst 
members of the congregation, in house staff members, context associates, local clergy, 
business owners, personal family members, context photographer, neighborhood Office 
Depot staff members, politicians and community lay people. When a project involves the 
community, first and foremost, for it to be successful, there has to be more than just 
immediate context involvement; it must involve the community at large. Through 
implementing this final project, I discovered the larger the community involvement, the 
greater the resources, as well as their availability. Friendships and relationship were 
created which has long since lasted past the implementation of this project. People who 
were unable to attend due to various reasons and prior commitments made donations that 
were used to defray the cost for execution. 

Moreover, those who would seek to implement such a project will most assuredly 
need to involve the greater community if it is to be successful. Including registration fees 
negated what would have been a financial obligation/burden on the church. In addition to 
registration fees, donations and contributions, allowed for persons who were financially 


unable to participate in this conference. Many local businesses donated financially, and 
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those donations allowed for the purchasing of folders, name badges, refreshments, 
printing of material and food items for each night’s session. I am now cognizant of the 
fact that all research is subject to flaws. This program has the potential of assuming a 
much wider audience and cross denominational lines, as it seeks to serve clergy and lay 
members everywhere. Although the emphasis was geared towards African American 
Baptist clergy, there were those who attended from other denominations who said they 
would welcome this kind of religious training institute within their own contexts. The 
courses offered were of such that they spoke to the individual and not to a particular 
denominational base. It was my intent/purpose to raise an awareness within the African 
American communal setting; however, the participants raised an even greater awareness, 
and that biblical education and spiritual training is something every practicing believer 
should pursue. 

Therefore, the development, duplication and implementation of this project in the 
future should seek a much larger audience than this exploratory audience. This existing 
problem of the lack of formal training is not limited to African American Baptist clergy, 
but amongst clergy and lay leaders holistically. It is without question that if this problem 
is allowed to go unchallenged, not only will it continue to cause a lack of personal growth 
but will subsequently become a stronghold on the church’s spiritual development and 
growth. The African American Baptist Church’s pulpit has suffered in this state far too 
long, and we/I owe it to them to appreciate them, honor them, and move them towards a 
more holistic and healthier spirituality in the 21‘ Century. In paraphrasing the Negro 
College Fund’s logo, “A God called preacher’s mind, is too good of an investment to go 


unchallenged and undeveloped.” 
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Conclusion 


Although this project is mandated for a doctoral candidate, it also showed forth 
two vital areas: my strengths and weaknesses. As much as I would like to think myself to 
be a person possessing great organizing and communication skills, I soon discovered 
there were areas where I fell short. One area where I felt short was delegating authority 
and holding each individual accountable. I was unable to participate in the project fully; 
being I was too busy undertaking and overseeing the task/responsibilities of others. 

There needed to be more responsibility/accountability granted to those assisting with the 
project. My greatest fear was failing in front of my mentor who happen to be serving as 
my project’s guest facilitator. Yet, I discovered it is not what you do, but how you do it. 

My church was without certain resources such as: a microphone system, dry- 
eraser board and a projector screen. Items which would have greatly serve to better 
facilitate the teaching aspect, but nonetheless, improvising and cultural ingenuity 
salvaged the day. This project called for strong leadership skills, most especially when 
ministering outside of my ministry context. Trust and a credible character were important 
as I sought to gain the trust of each contextual associate. Serving as viable factors to a 
successful institute were: (1) a learnable environment, (2) allowing participants to operate 
in their authentic self, (3) interaction amongst peers, and (4) having a people-oriented 


instructor. 


Positive Pointers: 


(1). The participants in this prototype were excited and wholeheartedly participated in the 
sessions. 


(2). Registration fees were feasible. 
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(3). Length of days and time frame were reasonable. 


Suggested modifications/alterations: 

(1). Need a trustworthy and committed registration team. 

(2). Upgrade resources or secure a facility that has adequate resources. 

(3). Include a special dietary form so that adequate meals will be available for special 
needs participants. 

(4). Extend the ministry context to surrounding areas and even across the state line as far 
as Louisiana. 

This program will provide spiritual enrichment, enhancement, encouragement and 
education to clergy, lay leaders and ministry leaders as it can be implemented within 
churches, community centers, bible studies and mid-week services, all at a nominal fee to 
the individual. Also, based on the vicinity, it can through a church’s van ministry provide 
transportation to and from the site’s facilities. Many folks either do not have personal 
transportation, limited transportation, or the lack of funds for public transportation to 
attend outside of one’s immediate context. Therefore, if this project is implemented at a 
church, there’s normally a church van that is accessible, thereby making it much easier 
for transporting its participants. Even if the host church does not have a van ministry, it 
would serve the greater good to partner with some other church that is able/willing to 
provide these services. 

In an era when the pulpit is being challenged by more liberal and astute pews, it is 
imperative that the preacher/pastor and lay leader be qualified to combat the religious 
discomforts that are guaranteed to challenge authentic biblical theology. Religious 


training conferences and workshops as this, be it one, two, three, five days, can serve to 
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better prepare God’s mouth pieces in teaching and preaching God’s word. I am a living 
witness that religious training and/or formal training can enhance your learning skills, 
upgrade up your theology, straighten out your approach to handling adverse situations, 
causing you to be more of an impact than impression on the people of God. 

Another vital and informative piece of information that surfaced throughout this 
whole process was the level of education that exist within my congregation and those 
with a slight nudge and encouragement, would produce many college graduates. 
Scanning over the registration forms, it was evident that assumption remains a dangerous 
premise. There are members in my context that are highly intelligent individuals, and 
prayerfully this level of educational engagement would serve to challenge them to 
complete their formal training. Some are just one to one-and-half years shy of attaining 
an earned bachelor’s degree. I am having an informal Sunday “coffee with the pastor” 
time to discuss ways and means as to how they might pursue this further. To be able to 
encourage at least one to finish would be well worth the entire process. 

However, being the only senior pastor of the church’s history to have multiple 
earned degrees, it has sparked many young people within the congregation to re-enter 
college and pursue their education. Several have completed their associate degree while 
others have earned their bachelor degree, and two are now in master level programs. 
The journey to and through the world of academia is and shall forever remain a tool that 
no one can take from you. It remains that entity that empowers, liberates, transforms, and 
upgrades humanity. It is my prayer that long after I have gone off the scene, someone 
would continue to perpetuate the need for formal training amongst clergy, most 


especially African American Baptist clergy. And if the mantle of preacher should follow 
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me into the lives of my grandchildren as it was to me by my ancestors, that we take the 


calling serious enough to qualify themselves to minister to God’s people. 
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Rev. Lee E. Fields, Jr., M.Div. 
35 Park North Drive * Beaumont, TX. 77708 
Email: Revl2000@aol.com 







united 


Theological Seminary 


To: Rev. Louis Hatch, HI, Pastor 
New Light Baptist Church 
Port Arthur, Texas 77640 


Greetings Brother Pastor: 

I wish to use this letter as a means of seeking your support in the final stage of my 
Doctoral Program. On August 21st, 2019, I successfully passed my Candidacy Review 
and now I have been granted permission to implement my final project. For my Final 
Project, I have chosen to host a Religious Training Institute. The dates for the Institute 
are September 29th through October 3rd, 2019 @ the East Mount Olive Baptist Church. 
The scheduled time for this event is 6:30 to 8pm nightly. Registration is $10.00 per 
person each night or $25.00 for the week. I am blessed to have my mentor serve as the 
instructor/facilitator for the week: Rev. Dr. Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., DMin. of 
Augusta, Georgia. 

The week’s agenda is as follows: 


° Sunday, September 29th the theme is: Worship 

° Monday, September 30th, the theme is: Preaching 

° Tuesday, October Ist, the theme is: Discipleship and Christian Education 
° Wednesday, October 2nd, the theme is: Mission 

° Thursday, October 3rd, the theme is: Emerging Ministries. 


Understanding the schedule of a pastor, therefore, I am asking you attend the Monday 
night’s session when the theme will focus on Preaching. Moreover, I would be honored, 
if you would also send other ministry leaders throughout the week based on the above 
agenda. All are welcome each night. On Monday night, dinner will be served for the 
pastor/preachers. Thank you in advance for your support and it is my prayer that you will 
be able to attend. 

In closing, please feel friend to contact me @ (217) 553-7295 or by email: 
Revl2000@aol.com 


Again, thank you so very much for your friendship over the years. 
Please see the enclosed flier. 


Rev. Lee E. Fields, Jr., M.Div. 
Host Pastor/Doctoral Candidate 
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Religious Training Institute 


I. Personal Information: 


Name: Gender: M 
F 


Address: 





City: State Zip 
Code 


Email address: Telephone ( ) 
i 


Age: Race: Denomination 


II. Educational Information: (Highest level of education) please check 
the appropriate answer. 

Elementary (Kindergarten to 6 grade) 

Middle school (7-8 grade) 

High School (9 to 12th) 

G. E. D. 
What is the highest level of college education do you have? Please check 
the appropriate answer. 

Bachelor’s Degree 

(Accredited - Non-Accredited) 


______ Master’s Degree 
(Accredited - Non-Accredited) 
______ Doctorate Degree 
(Accredited - Non-Accredited) 
______ Doctor of Ministry (DMin.) 
(Accredited - Non-Accredited) 
——-~ PhD 
(Accredited - Non-Accredited) 
_____—~ Other (Type of Doctorate) 
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Religious Training Institute Curriculum 
Courses 


Religious Training Institute 
November 18-20, 2019 
Port Arthur, Texas 
Rev. Lee E. Fields, Jr. MDiv. Doctoral Candidate — ‘20 


Nightly Agenda 
Monday, November 18, 2019 


6:00 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. Registration/Pre-Questionnaire Reception 
6:30 p.m. Call to order/Devotional Period 
6:35 p.m. Official Welcome/Overview of the Day’s agenda/Introduction of Facilitator. 
6:40 p.m. 7:10 p.m. Dr. Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., Guest Instructor 
e Monday- I. Worship & II. Preaching 


7:10 p.m. -7:20 p.m. Break 

7:20 p.m. — 7: 50 p.m. Second Session (each night). 

7:50 p.m. — 8:00 p.m. Q & A-Period/Closing Remarks/Blessing of Food/Post Survey. 
Dinner is Served 


Tuesday, November 19, 2019 


6:00 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. Registration/Pre-Questionnaire Reception 
6:30 p.m. Call to order/Devotional Period 
6:35 p.m. Official Welcome/Overview of the Day’s agenda/Introduction of Facilitator. 
6:40 p.m. 7:10 p.m. Dr. Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., Guest Instructor 
e Tuesday- III. Discipleship & IV. Christian Education & V. Evangelism 


7:10 p.m. -7:20 p.m. Break 

7:20 p.m. — 7: 50 p.m. Second Session (each night). 

7:50 p.m. — 8:00 p.m. Q & A-Period/Closing Remarks/Blessing of Food/Post Survey. 
Dinner is Served. 


Wednesday, November 20, 2019 
6:00 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. Registration/Pre-Questionnaire Reception 
6:30 p.m. Call to order/Devotional Period 
6:35 p.m. Official Welcome/Overview of the Day’s agenda/Introduction of Facilitator. 
6:40 p.m. 7:10 p.m. Dr. Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., Guest Instructor 
e Wednesday- VI. Missions & VII. Emerging Ministries. 


7:10 p.m. -7:20 p.m. Break 

7:20 p.m. — 7: 50 p.m. Second Session (each night). 

7:50 p.m. — 8:00 p.m. Q & A-Period/Closing Remarks/Blessing of Food/Post 
Survey/Awarding of certificates 
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Dinner is Served 


Monday, November 18, 2019 
Part I- Theme: Worship 
The Jewish antecedents to Christian worship. What is worship? Why do we 
worship? Where are some of the areas where we see worship in the Old and New 
Testament? 
The components of worship: the call to worship, responsive readings, types of 
prayers (invocation, pastoral prayer, offertory prayer, benediction, etc. 
The meaning of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
The role of and importance of music: the role of the choir, hymns, anthems, 
spirituals, gospel, etc. 


Part II. Theme: Preaching: 

The purpose and meaning of the sermon. 

What are some of the sermons in the bible? 

Types of sermons: expository, topical, textual, biographical. Examples of 
sermons. 

Building the sermon 

Sermons for special occasions 

Funeral sermons 


Tuesday, November 19", 2019 
Part III. Discipleship/Christian Education/Evangelism 
The Purpose of Christian education 
The Meaning of Discipleship (Use the book The Relationships of Jesus 
Slide Presentation of Discipleship and Evangelism 


Part IV. Mission 

The mission of the church is to make disciples of Jesus Christ. However, mission 
is understood as the Christian church engaging in direct support of cause through 
benevolence through finance and labor. 

Local church mission 

District, Associations and Conference mission (Lott Carey) 


Wednesday, November 20", 2019 
Part V. Missions/Emerging Ministries. 
There comes a time when some ministries must be curtailed or discontinued while 


the church give birth to new ministries. What are some of the areas in the community 
where new ministries need to be birthed? Closing Worship and Awarding of Certificates. 
Sunday, September 29" 


Theme: Worship 
The Jewish antecedents to Christian worship. What is worship? Why do 
we worship? Where are some of the areas where we see worship in the 
Old and New Testament? 
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The components of worship: the call to worship, responsive readings, 
types of prayers (invocation, pastoral prayer, offertory prayer, benediction, 
etc:) 

The meaning of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 

The role of and importance of music: the role of the choir, hymns, 
anthems, spirituals, gospel, etc. 
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Pre-Test Institute Questionnaire: 


Please check your answer to the following questions: (If you need assistance, please 
do not hesitate to ask). 


1. 


Zn 


o 


9. 


Do you think there is a need for formal training amongst African 
American Baptist ClergyP ___ Yesor___—~No_____ Non-Applicable 
Do you have a desire to pursue any formal training or theological 
training after attending this Institute? ___ —§ Yesor__—— No___ 
Non-Applicable 

Does your church require its leadership to pursue formal or 
theological training? ___Yesor___——~ No ____ Non-Applicable 
Have you attended a conference or institute at an accredited Bible 
College or Seminary? Ss Yes or _____—~ No ____ Non-Applicable 
Did your predecessor have formal training from an accredited 
institution? ___~—S» Yes or___—~ No ____ Non-Applicable 

Do you think formal training would help you in your area of 
ministry/leadership in the church? ___—~Yesor___—~No ____ Non- 
Applicable 

Would you attend a local accredited Bible College/Seminary in 
your city? ___ Yesor___—~+No ____ Non-Applicable 

If religious courses were offered at the local Community College 
would you attend? ss Yesor_____—~+No____ Non-Applicable 
Would you be willing to take online courses from an accredited 
Bible College? _ Ss Yes or_____ No _____ Non-Applicable 


10 Would you be willing to take satellite courses at a local church or 


at the local community center? Yes or No Non- 
Applicable 
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Post-Test Institute Questionnaire: 


Post-Test Institute Questionnaire: 


Please check your answer to the following questions: (If you need assistance do not 
hesitate to ask). 


1. 


2. 


3: 


4. 


Ds 


6. 


is 


Was the Instructor knowledgeable of the subject matter taught? 
Yes or No 


Would you be interested in this instructor teaching other courses? 
Yes or No 


Was the time frame long enough? 
Yes or No 


Was the time frame too long? 
Yes or No 


Did you learn any new information this week? 
Yes or No 


Would you be willing to invite others to participate in a future session? 
Yes or No 


Was the registration form too long? 


____ Yesor No 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Was the registration form self-explanatory? 
Yes or No 


Would you attend any future sessions such as this one? 
Yes or No 


Was the facility’s learning area well li with easy access and welcoming? 
Yes or No 
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FLYER: RELIGIOUS TRAINING WEEK 


Religious Training Week 





November 18" — November 20", 2019 


Guest Facilitator and Instructor 6:30 to 8:00 pm 
{CNV DY om CcTaTateL da AO Tia tala eS oe (Monday -Wednesday) 
DMin. 
Doctoral Mentor -Courses- 
Prophetic Preaching and Praxis 
United Theological Seminary Monday, November 18" 


ee sO) iNT Worship/Preaching 


mb at m_ — Lt Sh. 22a SPE. A 






Tuesday, November 19 
Discipleship/Christian Education 
ANTE 


Wednesday, November 20" 
Missions/Emerging Ministries 


ius) itiate 


Walker — Cummings Fellows 





“Training Clergy, Lay Leaders and Ministry Leaders for a More Excellent Way of Ministry” 





Host site: 
East Mount Olive Baptist Church 
800 Thomas Blvd 


Port Arthur, Texas 77708 


Rev. Lee E. Fields, Jr., MDiv. 
Doctoral Candidate ‘20 


DOCTORAL FINAL PROJECT 
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Biography of Facilitator 


The Rev. Dr. Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr. 

Welcome to Kenneth Cummings Ministries. This is a 
Christian ministry that seeks to aid ministers and churches alike in 
their training, growth and development. We offer many different 
types of training along with books that you will find resourceful in 
faith development. Kenneth Cummings Ministries has a network of 
colleagues, associates, peers and students across the country that 
are eager to work with churches and pastors alike. We believe in 
and celebrate diversity and strive for excellence. Kenneth W. 
Cummings, Sr. is a native of Augusta, Georgia, where he was 
reared and attended public schools. He served a tour in the United 
States Navy as a hospital corpsman (medic). After military service 
he entered Paine College in Augusta, Georgia, and graduated with 
a B.A. in English and Literature. He later studied at Morehouse 
School of Religion of the Interdenominational Theological Center 
in Atlanta, Georgia, where he earned a Master of Religious 
Education. 
He furthered his education in the city of Memphis, Tennessee, where he received the M. 
Div. equivalent in Methodist Studies at Memphis Theological Seminary and Methodist 
Health Systems (Hospital) where he did chaplaincy study in Clinical Pastoral Education. 
He did additional graduate work at the University of Cincinnati in Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
enrolled in the doctoral program at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio, in a 
group led by Dr. Samuel Proctor and Dr. Otis Moss and earned the Doctor of Ministry 
degree and graduated in May of 1993. His work experience includes serving as a 
counselor and English instructor at Knoxville College in Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
chaplain at Rust College in Holly Springs, Mississippi. He taught the course “The Black 
Church in America” at the University of Cincinnati and homiletics at Lexington 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Cummings holds ordination in two denominations: the 
Baptist Church and the United Methodist Church. Over the last thirty years he has served 
churches in Mississippi, Ohio and Kentucky. He most recently served as district 
superintendent of the Frankfort District of the Kentucky Conference United Methodist 
Church for seven years in Frankfort, Kentucky. His travel has taken him to over twenty- 
five countries on the continents of Africa, Europe, Asia, the Pacific Rim, Central 
America and the Caribbean. He served on the boards of International Child Care which 
sponsors health ministries in Haiti and the Dominican Republic and Church World 
Service. Presently, Dr. Cummings is the co-mentor of the group Prophetic Preaching and 
Praxis which he co-leads with Dr. Robert Walker. He is also the executive director of 
Kenneth Cummings Ministries where he serves as church consultant in the areas of 
Christian education, evangelism and preaching. He has authored seven books and four 
study guides. His most recent book is entitled Amen to That. He is married to Anita 
Owens and they are the parents of three adult children. He presently makes his home in 
the Augusta, Georgia, area. 
PUBLICATIONS: I Wanted to Just Stop and Cry, Inescapable Questions of the Faith. 
The Relationships of Jesus, They Led with a Limp, Devotions on the Run, Devotions the 
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Psalms, Seasons of the Christian Year, The Basic Tenets of the Christian Faith, Amen to 
That. Books published by Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr. Ministries. MEMBERSHIP: 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Inc., Psi Rho Chapter, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
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Question 
Number 
Question #1 


Question #2 


Question #3 


Question #4 


Question #5 


Question #6 


Question #7 


Question #8 


Question #9 


Question #10 


Pre-Institute Questionnaire Results 


Pre-Institute Questionnaire Results 


Question 


Do you think there is a 
need for formal training 
amongst African 
American Baptist Clergy 
Do you have a desire to 
pursue any formal or 
theological training? 
Does your church 
require its leadership to 
pursue formal or 
theological training? 
Have you attended a 
conference or institute at 
an accredited Bible 
College or Seminary? 
Did your 
predecessor/pastor have 
formal training from an 
accredited institution? 
Do you think formal 
training would help you 
in your area of 
ministry/leadership in 
the church? 

Would you attend a local 
accredited Bible 
College/Seminary in 
your city? 

If religious courses were 
offered at the local 
Community College, 
would you attend? 
Would you be willing to 
take online courses from 
an accredited Bible 
College? 

Would you be willing to 
take satellite courses ata 
local church or at the 
local community center? 


Yes 


24 


18 


16 


16 


22 


22 


22 


18 


18 


No 


11 


No 
Answer 
0 
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Non- 
Applicable 
0 
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Post-Institute Questionnaire Results 


Question Question Yes No No Answer Non- 
Number applicable 
Question #1 Was the instructor 23 0 0 0 
knowledgeable of the 
subject matter taught? 
Question #2 Would you be interested in 23 0 0 0 


this instructor teaching 
other courses? 


Question #3 Was the time frame long 22 1 0 0 
enough? 

Question #4 Was the time frame too 0 23 0 0 
long? 

Question #5 Did you learn any new 23 0 0 0 


information this week? 


Question #6 Would you be willing to 23 0 0 0 
invite others to participate 
in a future session? 


Question #7 Was the registration form 2 21 0 0 
too long? 

Question #8 Was the registration form 23 0 0 0 
self-explanatory? 

Question #9 Would you attend future 23 0 0 0 
sessions such as this one? 

Question #10 Was the facility’s learning 23 0 0 0 


area well lit, with easy 
access and welcoming? 
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Educational Questionnaire Results 


Highest Level of Education Questionnaire 


Grade level Elementary Middle High School GED 
Number 0 1 35 0 


Highest Level of College Education Questionnaire 
Associate Bachelor’s Master’s Doctorate 
Number 1 1 2 0 
































PARTICIPANTS REPRESENTATION 


Please check your answer to the following questions: (If you need assistance don’t 





























20- | 30- | 40- | 50- | 60- | 70- | 80-89 | Total 

29 39 49 59 69 79 
MALE 0 0 2 3 5 1 1 12 
FEMALE 0 0 3 3 8 3 3 20 
PASTORS 4 
PREACHERS 2 
DEACONS 3 
SUPERINTENDENTS 1 
SS TEACHERS 5 
































hesitate to ask). 
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